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1914, 


Price SIXPENCE, 
Including Fiction Supplement. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 











Gidurational. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Following Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Areteations are fosieed from Graduates of British Sapessetiion oa 
a SECRETARYSGIP in the Department of the Principal. 
ence will be given to Graduates of the eee of London, and to 
candidates between the ages of 25 and 30. Sa olen 2001., rising by 
annual increments of 101. to a maximum of 250 he Secretary will 
be required to — the a of -, B-1—. in the 
tiv h the conduct of Examinations. 
Requests for aaiaied forms a ae and ‘urcher particulars 
should be A yk ea! _ outside ‘Secretaryship,” oe should 








= GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding anc Shooting ta taught ‘Ileal 

open-air life for delicate Boys. ‘harges Get 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fo. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign mr nee my y Professors, Teachers. ‘Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Gecretaries, Readers, Introdu for Home and Abroad, 
hools ith full information, tis 
on —. ence or by letter), station requirements, Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. 








EPucaTION (chelene! of SOROOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH _ CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
ont of vr — SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS 

Sent (free of ares) to Par cate on pawer of requirements. by 

GRIFFITHS, oO EBL peeks & FAWCETT, School Agents. 

( 


shed 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Universal success. Resident and Lp A Pog 1 received.—Pro- 
spectus with testimonials post free from Mr. SCHNELLE, 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, Loudon, W.C. Estab 1905. 





foolscap nee: e last day for 
receiving epelicalions ~ THURSDAY, nage ® 
Y¥ A. MIERS, Principal. 


University of London, South pm... 8.W. 


oe TECHNICAL AND ART 


Governors of Pates’ dealer ~n a HEAD MASTER for 
thet SCHOUL OF ART in em ey to take up his duties at the 
end of April. Commencing salary 25 

Applications, with copies of es | recent testimonials, on foolscap 
pape: sent in not later than A he Further particulars 
may Se wort on application to 7 undersigned. 

R ALD WINTERBOTHAM, Clerk to the Governors. 

Essex Seon Cheltonhe m. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Master—Mr. G. T. FERGUSON, B.A. B.Sc. 


WANTED, as soon as ponte. an_ ASSISTANT MASTER, whose 
main work will be that of a Modern Languages Junior Master. 
degree, discipline, and ability to teach French and German in Lower 
Forms, and one of these fenqanase in Upper Forms essential. 
Salary 1401., rising by scale to 200) 
aden form and scale of salary obtainable on sending stamped 
ddressed sueciepe to the undersigned, who will receive applications 
until A RIL 1 HEKBERT REED, Secretary . 
eee Department, is san Street, Sunderland. 
arch, 1914. 

















Situatiens Dacant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
RATHBONE CHAIR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


The Council invite applications for this Chair. Salary 6002. Duties 
to commence October 1, 1914. Applications, Sages with the names 
of three persons to whom reference may be made, and twelve jies of 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 
a 11, 1914. Further particulars regarding conditions and duties 

ay be had on application.. Assistance will be provided. Women are 
eligible for any office in the University. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
A Constituent College of the National University of Ireland. 
ayy 1 serra OF FRENCH AND ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 
Applications are invited by the Governing Body of University 
Collene, Dublin, for the submission of representations to the Senate of 
the National University of Ireland in respect of the appointment to 
be made to the above Professors 
The ted salary attached to the office is 6002. perannum. The 
conditi ane of —. of the | office and other particulars may be 
rom the 
Completed applications, ‘eth copies of three : yee in each 
case, must be received not {eee oan APRIL 10, 1914. 


M.A., aaveeney and Bursar. 
86, St. Stephen's Groen. Dublin. 
arch 10, 1914. 














RMSTRONG COLLEG EE, 
NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 
(In the University of Durham.) 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
The Council invites —— for an ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUVATION (Woman). Salary 1201., rising to 1501. per annum. 
Carer may be obtained fan the undersigned on or before 
APRIL 16, 1914. F. H. PRUEN, MA4., Secretary. 
pean . Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE.-UPON-TYNE. 
(In the University of Durham ) 
The Council iavtoes an Mestions for the LECTURESHIP IN 
CLASSICS AND IENT Hi STORY. 
Salary | 1502 , risiog > sanual ‘inerements of 102 a year to 20 
d six copies of their applications 
cal of not more than three T..E ¥. before A 7 30, 
undersigned, from whom further particulars mer be obi . 
F. B. PR . M.A., Seotebeny. 








Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
PRIMARY BRANCH. 

The Council ee applications for the Post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER AND DEMUNSTRATOR IN EDUCATION, aeenoomeny 
to Mr. James Bheloe Duties to in ne: 
Candidates should be ‘S —_ to give instruction in Drawing ani 
Handwork. Salary 2001. per an =. fz aeons should be se: 
not later than APRIL 21, to THE SEORETARY TO THE SENATE, 
from whom further particulars may - btali ~ 4 














ANTED, a thoroughly qualified BOOK- 

SELLER'S ASSISTANT, to proceed at once to the Far East 

Perl einer en abaya: Ae Se Panda se 
P D cn —Apply it. Dunstan’s 








AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMRRIDGE AND COUNTY 8CHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 
A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is required for September 
next. Mixed Mathematics should be a strong subject, with practical 
work. She will be required to help with the Science work. Salary 
1301. a year spe resident), or according to ined of the and qualifica- 
tions. Form: may be the undersigned, 
and should be ated on or before MAY 15, 1 
IN KEEN, M.A., _ Secretary. 
County Hall, Cambridge. 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, next Term, an ASSISTANT mieeenes, qualified to 
teach French to the Standard of the Matriculation 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








UTHORS ! We act as Agents for the Dis sposal 

of STORIES, ARTICLES, PLAYS, and CINEMA PLOTS. 
The submission of MS8. solicited.—0. F. DAVIES, Limited (estab- 
lished 1908), 6, York Buildings, Adelphi, London. canned note the 
name (our own) and the address (our registered office’ 


ANUSCRIPTS.—Fiction (70,000 words and 


upwards), Travel, Biography, &c. Former Editor of a London 
Daily Newspaper, Au thor, Reviewer and Dramatic Critic, has special 
rin for Laem suitable MSS, with Pub aanere — Addrees 
KEA — Alan, Advertising Offices, 9, Essex Street, 





Strand, 


UTHORS’ MSS. Re with 187 Publishers 
and Periodicals at highest : ae 16-page Prospectus free.— 
MAGNUS, 8, Henrietta Street, 








[BURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS (Burton 
Club, Aden Edition, No. 335), in perfect condition. What offers? 
—Apply P. C. BURTON, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 


OREIGN STAMPS. — Wanted to buy Col- 
lection untouched since 1885.—Box 2012, Atheneum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued x catalogued. Also Collections or Single 
Specimens ana ASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES for 
—SPINK & ou. Peas Medallists a H.M. the King, 17 aud 18, 
Piovadilly. London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 

















Salary 1101. to 1201. per annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions, Tie by 52. annually to 135/., subject to satisfactory service. 

Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered a 
disqualificatio tion 

For forms of (pplication, which must be returned at once, endorsed 
* Secondary ly to THE SECRETARY, Education 
Department, Town Hall, cirkenhend. 

Further information may be sate 7 7 from the HEAD MISTRESS. 

OBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
March 24, 1914. 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MS3. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's lun, W 








Situations Wanted. 


Lain with knowledge and experience of Pub- 
Mh og | Production of Books, Indexing, Editing, Proof-Reading, 

and Secretarial Work seeks EMPLOYMENT.—M. M. L., 
an Club, 22a, Regent Street. 


Tupe-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 
Arts, London) Research, Revision, shorthand. —CAMBRIDGK 
ras PE- p-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
08 City. 





OUNG GENTLEMAN, well educated, 

travelled, wants post as PUBLISHER'S READER or JUNIOR 
SUB-EDITOR, where SS com earn at least 32s. a week, and where 
steady hard work will be appreciated. Well up in English; English 
Literature ; wide general know’! Hg Newspaper experience. Good 
references.—B. D. V., Willing’s, 33, Knightsbridge. 








Miscellaneous. 
LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. M., Box 1995, 
Atheneum Press, 11, hreamr's 's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Koad, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with a lete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaran eferences to weil- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, ee Road, Harro' 


YYPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 
SECRETARIAL WORK.— Mrs. WALKER, “13, Elm Park 
Che Telephone: 5128 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 








LPreRAbY RESEARCHES undertaken at 
British Museum libraries, Offices of Record and Registries. 


Genealogies traced.—Write M.A., B.C.L., 3, Trevor 8q., London, 8.W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
ti a ih Nt ag “Sox cont Athengum = 
ih, Breem's Busldiocs, Gheneary Lane, London, B.C F 


OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require 

any help or assistance in the sale of their works should com- 

municate with Mr STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literar, _ 

$1, Charing Cross, Whiteball, 8.W. For some yeers Literary 
Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. Fees moderate. 


ACTS, Statistics, material of all kinds for 
2: Speakers oo Vie. Literary advice and ontinse bya 
t 
application to THE SECRETARY, London General I Yotormation 
ice, 111, St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 8.W. 




















Saturdays axcopted. Apply Price List. 


Aerio in MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type- 

writing in all ite branches carefully | and promptly executed. 
Shons Carbon € “op en, —Miss 
F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 











VY PE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home. 8d. per 1.000, 15,000 6d. per 1.00 > 
Du licating and Copyin Sa Shorthand Conable Leon 
iss NANCY McPARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcli 


8S. of EVERY KIND scourately: : = 

intelligent! La WRITTEN 10d. 1,000 words, with clear 

Carbon C vy 1s. 3d. per Research Work. Literary Assistance.— 
Miss TAPP, Rosebank, "Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 








YPING at home desired by well- Lemrasted, 
Fh A Milton ‘Heed, =F wor es 
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Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


MPnent SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL be, avction. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
BOUIN ind WaNU SCRIP S commons 

Days at Lo cook redisay of Re Pre comees 
OXFORD; a selected Portion Library of of Bit JOHN HALL, 
the Pro oper of Miss 


from Dunglass, i crwickshire y of 
SOURER R ideceased), of 10. Marlboro i Road, -W. (sold by Order 
of the Executrix); the Property of J. BILLIN STON HALL, 
pA ‘near Weymouth tie Property of EDWAR. DJ. 
pas. Esq. (deceased), of 36, Cad Square, 8.W. (sold by Order of 
the Executors) ; and other Properties. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of ye the Property of @ 
Private Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Sat) by at AUCTION, sat, their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ont, Cran WEDNESDAY, April 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
et miuable COLLECTION of ENGRAY NGS, ‘the Froperty as 
PRIVATE CO) MOTOR, mostly acquired 
Ly of ‘Fine Ly Portraits by th the | 
amous Engr of the ludi w printed 
in Colours. 
May be viewed t' Catalogu: be had. Illustrated 
capi, cemiaiaing O90 enupte price ls. —_ _ 








Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, . 

Street, Strand, W. C.,on THURSDAY, April 2. and Following 

at 1 o'clock Mieartl "ENGRAVINGS, HINGS, and DRAWI 

ng M nt and ss, ny ing finely 

inted in Colours by famous Masters of the English 8ch Also 
aE LOUR_ DRAWINGS from the COLLEVTIO) 

A. B. STEWART, Esq., of Rawcliffe, Glasgow (sold by Ord 

Widow's Executor) ; abd a Series of Old Master Drawings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Greek, Roman lish, and Foreign Coins, the Property 
of KE DALL HAZELDINE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUOTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, RIDAY, April 3, at 1 o'clock C7 
GOLLBCTION of Gtnex. ROMAN EN GLISH, and F TFOREIGN 
HN” leq. of The Urchard, W. ng Frepecta of Fh HAZEL 
Satalegues may be had. Illustrated 


May be viewed two days prior. 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
sales eel c me potion | that oon a. hold by oe ng 
uare, L.-T by) 2. = La 
On TUREDAY, March 31, ORIENTAL POR- 
CELAIN, the ight Hon. LORD JOICEY, and 
PORCKLAIN, FR. on” FURNL URE, and TAPESTRY from 
various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 1, valuable JEWELS, 
LACE, and FURS 


On THURSDAY, ook 2, ENGRAVINGS of 


the EARLY ENGLISH SCH 
On FRIDAY, ryt 3, rtant PICTURES, 


the Pr y of sewer First tA L OF ELLENBOROUGH, 
) A ¢ § L 








Catalogues. 
VM AGG 58 BRO S,, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 


Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “‘Bibliolite London.” 








Books (over 1, 000,000 volumes) on Literary, | 
iodo k Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 


-hand ban New at 25 per cent discount. oaee 
LOGUES post wants. Books sent on approval.—W. & G. 
FOYLE, iiss, y Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 





ERTRAM OBELL, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
London, W.C. 


A large Stock" f Olds d Ray ki ‘tn Englii terat 

o an re 
including P Seotey the 7 Shakeopenriana First ~{ ek Bach tions of 
‘amous Authors—Manuscripte—Illustrated Books. ALOG 
tree on application. _ 





B0KS. — — ALL OUT-OF- PRINT es and RARE 
Booms on any ates & SUPPLIED. The rt Book- 
Please state ts and ask for CATALOGU I make 


+. =, Burke's 
Large Paper, 16 vols., 71. 10s. he Collected Works 8 vols., 3i. 38. 





Copies, containing Five Plates, ‘price 1s. each. 





Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, and Historical Documents. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


= Gey Some 6. 47, Lei wy comer W.c. omg THORSD AY, 
past 1 o'clock precise TOG 

LEtraas, MANUSCRIPTS, f HISTORICAL DOCUMEN 

com! ing Letters written by E: M Ww ¥ ~ 


Great, George Lil, W. EB. 
Gladstone, Goun Sir 7, Seymour Haden, Thomas Hardy, 
Heory IIf. of France, Victor Hu; . Andrew Jackson, James 
Charies Lever, Louis 


stonecraft Shel! 
Robert 8 





Whistler Tre ween Vigor Wilde, Joba. Wilk Wagner mi, 5. Med. 
rT, x ; : 
— LV., William Wordsworth, foe ” es, William 111, 


Letters for inclusion in th 
SPEclaL NE ROTOGRAPE SALE muat be received by APRIL IG 





Miscellaneous - lee me Old Libraries removed from 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 


purrick &SIMPSON will BELL Lby AUCTION, 


Bouse, 47, Leicester URING APRIL, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. including the ~ 
Standard Works in ail Branches of ot Lae ~~ - & 2 


Arts, Architecture, pert, an Books are Bool Hs on the 
Plates, &c., further particulars ohio eh will te duly announced. 





Valuable Books. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at thelr Rooms, 115, 


Chan Lane, 
WEDNESDAY. April and Two Following Days, at W.0, 
VALUABLE BOO) ‘ _iteluig a Selection from .* Old rs, Orato 


Li British 
Edition, 4 v jon's ns History of India, Hunters poy 
other Books with red Plates Se 's Ancient Armour, 3 vols. 


2 vols., old morocco — > 
Works, First Collected Edition, isn, Sir Lp vived, 


652-3, Theatrum Terra 
1008, and other Books in Seventeenth and Ei hteenth-Century Latera: 
ure, mony ie aes oe ee . The Humorist. 4 vols., 
kens vols. and other First Editions, 
ets SECTION Thackers ore ens, and others; also a LA RGE 
COLL ON OF BOOKS IN ORIENTAL LITERATUR 
Library of an Eminent lar, com; ing Books on 
Lontic. & tiac, ie Texts - Books relati to I includ 


ng 
8u and 
of india — Books on Oomparetive Religions Oriectat Pane ae 











TEVENS’S AUCTI 
S Gaia ROOMS. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


GREEK AND EG 
ED ,BUGLIGH PuTTERY, pe ten ol oe ee — 


JRANT and W. including Fetishes 
Oriental Chine and Bronses—Silver and Plated Items 1d 
Continental Pistols and Swords, Striking Clocks, and © ata en of 


Mr. J. C. STEVEN 
Property by AUCTION, at his a5. oo cms = 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catal on applicati 











COBBETT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. | 


Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
[TOPSLEY’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 


POETRY. 
By the late W. P COURTNEY. 
SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For Nov. 10, 24, 1906; Jan. 5, Feb. 2, Apel 13, May 25, June 8, Aug. 17, 


Sept. 7, Nov. 16, Dec. 7, 1907; Jan. 4, March 7, At 
Aug. 8, Sept. 96, Oct. 17, Nov. 21. 1908 ; Jan. 23, SS iS 





Price for the 23 Numbers, 7s. 6d. ; or free by post, 8s. 
JOHN ©. FKANOIS and J. EDWARD FRANUIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 





Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BoOCKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assi ti 





A Young Man Woman of Suopty ene can invest the sum of 
bo yey founds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
to participate in the following advanteges :— 


“ies? Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
existe. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE Sr. mia of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill E. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1339. 
Funds exceed 34,000I. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, E.G. E.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


‘Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND begrenenapgpageen BANK, Lop. 
OBJECTS.—This Instituti d in 1839 in_the City of 





| London, under the Presidency of the, os Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pension 


* and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
as vansenne of rs, xi pers. 
fhout the United 


MEMBE IP.—Ev. Man or Woman 
Kin om, whether Publisher, Wholesale: er, et er, Employer, or 
j= . is entitled to become a Member of this =~ a 
joy i upon ment of Five Shillings oqnne 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is engaged in q 1e rr et 
such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
eration A. the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
of SENSIONS. —The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. e Women 20. per annum each. 
= Pension Fund,” commemorating the sreat 
ws Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lat 
Majesty ueen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 201., and was ly subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 

er of the Athenaeum. He took an active and leading part 
od of the sees S for the repeal of the 
Knowledge,” and was for very many 


The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
—— employés of that firm have primary 


aieue Lloyd ae me Fund” provides 251. and annum for 

one man. in and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
we died May 1 12, 1899. 

bay ee ye features of the Rules gevwntnadtoction to all Pension 

<x" have mn (1) a As of the Institu. 

yy py i on ears preceding ication ; (2) not less 

4 = -five years of age ; fi) engaged in the sal of Newspapers for at 

RELI .—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 

w Members of the bolts dors or their servants 








may be ded for assist: M of the Institu- 
tions and, a Ls pad to investigation, relief po in accordance 
with requirements ¢ each 


case. 
W. WILKIE JONUS, Secretary. 








Printers. 


A. THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Rip-y' Printer of oa Aono Notes a 
ESTIM all fbok “Ewe 


ES for kinds of 


d to SUBMIT 
| fe god, PERIODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buil 


| 








FELLOWSHIP BOOKS 


new contribution by various writers toward the expression 
ot the Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of our own day 


Small 8vo (7 in. x 5 in.), attractively bound in cloth gilt, price 2s. net each. 
The following important additions to the above Series are just ready :— 


LOVE Gilbert Cannan | TREES 
THE MEANING 

OF LIFE W. L. Courtney | FLOWERS 
NATURE 


Daily Telegraph. — 
upon a way to make a rec 


Eleanor Farjeon 


J. Foord 


W. H. Davies| POETRY Arthur Quiller-Couch 


‘ 
Observer.—* It isin every way an admirable series ; it offers both writer and reader a golden opportunity.’ 


“In short, the ‘ Fellowship Books’ are happy in these and other additions, and seem 
ognized place for themselves in the library of the homely but humane book-lover.’ 


oe Daily Post.—‘* These exquisite little volumes, fittingly termed ‘Fellowship Books,’ are 
gra ciously eloquent in worship of Idealism......That wider idealism which pleads for conduct and feelings 


upon the high and enduring desires of the spirit.” 


Daily Chronicle. —** They appeal not only to the literary man, but to every man...... The books are 


treasures. 


A Prospectus, giving particulars of the twelve volumes previously published, will be sent 
post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers; 94, High Holborn, LONDON. 
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OPEN ACCESS 


An important improvement in Circulating 

Library Service has now been inaugu- 

rated here. It is ‘‘ open access” to books 

in a degree which is approached by no 
other library. 


The newest and best books, and newest 
fiction, instead of being packed tight on 
shelves are spread on reading-tables, so 
that subscribers can spend a pleasant 
quarter of an hour browsing among the 
best of recent literature, and can choose 
for themselves without irritating delay 
or formalities. 


Those who know only the old system 
of exchange should pay a visit to this 
new and pleasanter exchange room. 


Ask for new 
Terms of Subscription 


Che Times Book Club 


376, Oxford Street, W. 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 
THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 





EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





From Wells Gardner 
Darton & Co.’s List. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work 
in North-West Canada. 


By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 
With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Times.—*‘ Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated 
upon his rich experience, and upon his power of 
conveying it vividly to his readers. Certainly he 
has produced a remarkable book.” 


GOOD BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE NEW GUV’NOR. 


By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


A splendid public school story, the scene of 
which can easily be recognized by those familiar 
with Herefordshire. 








A WHITE PASSION. 
By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
‘* Stamped not only by close cbservation, but by 
that comprehending sympathy which lends life to 
the simple toil of men and women...... A real tale 
of the prairies.” —7. P.’s Weekly. 





A FLUTTER IN FEATHERS. 


By GEORGE CHATER. _Iilustrated by 
GEORGE MORROW. Cloth, 62. 
Quite a new book by quite a new humorous 
author. 





THE ROUGH WAY. 


By WM. LETTS, Author of ‘Diana De- 
throned.” FOURTH EDITION. 6s. 





THE GULF BETWEEN. 


By P. Y. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 


By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 








JIM DAVIS. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 62. 





THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, 62. 


MARTIN HYDE. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44, Victoria Street, 8.W. 











Popular 
Library. 


20 New Volumes 
Now Ready. l 
Strongly bound in. 
Cloth. NET. 


41. TRoLtope (ANTHONY) Dr. Thorne. 
42. Framley Parsonage. 43-44. 
Small House at Allington. 2 vols. 
45-46. The Last Chronicle of 
Barset. 2 vols. 

47, Emerson’s Works. Edited by Grorce 
Sameson. Vol. V. Poems. 

48-49. The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment. Lanz’s Translation. Edited 
by 8. Lane-Pooiz, M.A. Vols. J.-II. 

50. Plotinus. Tay or’s Translation. 

51. Macaulay. Five Essays from the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

52. Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 

53. Blake’s Poetical Works. 

54. Vaughan’s Poetical Works. 

55. Goethe’s Faust. Translated by ANNA 
SwANWICK. 

56-57. Trelawny’s Adventures of a 
Younger Son. 2 vols. 

58. Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 

59-60. Manzoni’s Betrothed. 2 vols. 


‘**Better value has never been 
offered for the nimble shilling.” 
TELEGRAPH. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


for a detailed prospectus, giving 

a full list and a history of the 

famous “ Bohn’s Libraries” from 

their inauguration to the present 
ye 








“A MONUMENT OF THOROUGH AND 
ACCURATE WORKMANSHIP.” 


THE HEAD MASTER OF ETON COLLEGE. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 
400,000 Defined Vocabulary Terms. 
6,000 Illustrations, 2,700 pages. 
30,000 Geographical and 12,000 Bio- 


graphical Entries. 


THE ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Cloth, £2 net. 
Full Sheepskin, £2 10s. net. 
Also supplied upon the Deferred Payment System 
WRITE TO-DAY for a detailed pro- 
, spectus with Specimen Pages, which 
is sent post free. It will interest you. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s. New Books. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* No better instance of 
Mr. James’s peculiar gift can be found than 
the present volume of autobiographical notes, 
which doubtless will be succeeded by other 
volumes, carrying still further the inner 
spiritual history of a very remarkable 
personality.” 





The Eastern Libyans. An 


Essay. By ORIC BATES, B.A. 
F.R. G. 8., late of the Nubian Archxo- 
logical Survey. With numerous Ilus- 
trations and Maps. 4to, 42s. net. 
[ T'wesday. 
HANDBOOKS OP ARCHAZOLOGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Principles of Greek 
Art. By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., 
Professor of Classical Archeology in the 
University of Oxford. Extra crown 
8vo, 108. net. [ Tuesday. 
*,” This isa revised and largely rewritten 
edition of Prof. Gardner’s ‘Grammar of 
Greek Art.’ The changes and additions are 
» eames that it is, in effect, a new 
200 





BOOKS FOR THE 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
Guide to Italy and Sicily. 


Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised by 
Dr. THOMAS ASHBY, Director of the 
British School at Rome. With 55 Maps 
and Plans. 10s. net. 


Guide to Greece, the Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople, 
the Coasts of Asia Minor, 


Crete and Cyprus. Third 
Edition, with Corrections, With 13 Maps 
and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek Art 
by ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. 
9s, net. 


The Fringe of the East: 


A Journey through Past and 
Present Provinces of Turkey. By 
HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 12s. net. 


*,* Deals with the Near East, Syria, and 
Palestine and the Levant. 


Athenewm.— An entirely delightful book 
of travel of the best type.” 
Accidents of an Antiquary’s 


Life. By D. G. HOGARTH. With 40 
Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hogarth’s experiences cover a wide 
area in the Levant, including Greece, Asia 
Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 
Ancient Athens. By ERNEST 

ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Athens and its Monu- 


ments. By Prof. CHARLES H. 
WELLER, of the University of Iowa. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 17s. net. 

[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 

The Acropolis of Athens, 
By MARTIN L. D’OOGE. Illustrated. 
8vo, 17s. net. 

Rambles and Studies in 

Greece. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
C.V.0. D.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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**Here is a book which not only every airman 
and every one interested in aviation, but all think- 
ing Englishmen should read. '’—DaiLy GRAPHIC. 


FLYING: Some Practical Experiences. 
By GUSTAV HAMEL 
and CHARLES C. TURNER. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A book which should do much to alter radically the 1 
attitude of apathy towards flying ....This | 
DaILy ag 
“Anything that Mr. Gustav Hamel cares to write about 
the present and future of flying is bownd to be of interest.. 
This useful and enjoyable le book. Mi ony = 
“It 18 altogether a most cqpenng ee 
ALL Phos: L GAZ&TTE. 


CUSTOMARY ACRES and their 
HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE. 


By the -_ FREDERICK SEEBOHM, 
Hon. LL.D. (Edin.), 
Author of ‘The English Village Community.’ 


8vo, 128. 6d. net. 
i [On Monday next. 


MY HAPPY HUNTING 


GROUNDS. 
With Notes on Sport and Natural History. 
By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY. 


With Illustrations by G. E. LODGE, Sir FRANK 
LOCKWOOD, and from Photographs, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is a gem that commands attention from its fsirst 
sentence to its last word, and it is uniquely illustrated.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“A volume which will give pleasure to many a sportsiman- 
naturalist.” 
__ Raseeneeee SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
ILIAD : 


An Essay on a Numerical Law in its Structure. 
By AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., 
Librarian of the House of Commons. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


“This book has a substantial value in being the applica- 
tion of a fresh mind to the Iliad upon new lines; an nd that 
mind is the mind of one who really understands and 
appreciates Homer.”— The Times. 


MEN AND MATTERS. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Contents: Disraeli—Lord Cromer on Disraeli— hs 
Wyndham—Mr. Chesterton among the Prophets—J. S. Mill 
—Tennyson at Freshwater—and other Studies. 

“They constitute a remarkable gallery of figures treated 
by a master hand.” —OBSERVER. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF 
EUROPE. 


A Study of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, 
as an Experiment in the International Organ- 
ization of Peace. 

Six Lectures at Oxford, Trinity Term, 1913. 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 














MONOGRAPHS ON INORGANIC AND 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edited by ALEXANDER FINDLAY, D.Sc. 
Intermetallic Compounds. f pescu: 


D.Se., raham Young Lecturer in Metallur; cal 
pe in the University of Glasgow. With 17 
Figures. 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Viscosity of Liquids. 


By ALBERT ERNEST DUNSTAN, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham Tech- 
nical College, and FERDINAND BERNARD THOLE, 
B.Se. (Lond.), Lecturer on “4 Chemistry, East 
Ham Technical College. 8vo, 3s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON. 8ysir LAURENCE.GOMME. With 
a large number of Illustrations and 24 Plates, repro- 
duced ‘by photogravure process. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


_Ts.€ 6d. net. [Ready in April. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF wan. + Prof, 
ARTHUR KEITH, M.D L.D. F.RBS., 
Hunterian Professor at the Royal odie of Surgeons, 
Author of ‘The Human Body,’ with a number of 
Diagrams. Cloth, 78. 6d. net. [in preparation. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA: a stuay 


in Poriation fecciion. By the Rev. R. B. 
TOLL os. M.A. B.D. In2 vols. medium 8vo, 
cloth, oe net 


8 era [in preparation. 
RITUAL AND BELIEF. 
ators oS of Wo fics: By EDWIN SYDNEY 





Studies in the 
Author of ‘ Primitive 
Paternity,’ A Legend of Perseus,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
Un active ¢ preparation. 


THE WORKING FAITH OF | A LIBERAL 
THEOLOGIAN. By the Rev. T. RHONDDA 


WILLIAMS. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 5s. n 
poy shortly. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

om uucer the Present Day. By 

GEORGE MAIR. M.A. With 16 Iiusteations 
demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. Un preparation. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROGER 


BACON. Being an Introduction to THE 


OPUS MAJUS. By JOHN HENRY 
BRIDGES, M.B. F.R.C.P. Edited, with 
Additional Notes and Tables, by H. GORDON JONES, 
F.LC. F.C.S8. (Ready shortly. 


THE SPIRITUAL MESSAGE OF 


DANTE. By the Ht. Rev. W. BOYD CAR- 
PENTER, K.C.V. D.D. LL.D. (iate Bishop 
of =" With ‘Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net {Ready. 


A Survey 








HIBBERT LECTURES. SECOND. SERIES. Vol. Il 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 








MOHAMMEDANISM. sy D. 8. MaR- 
GOLIOUTH, D.Litt. Demy 8vo, cloth, =e. 
SOCIAL INSURANCE. wim. 


RUBINOW. The book deals with all forms of 
insurance, and is full of suggestions for future develop- 
ments, and will be of quite peculiar interest to all 
dealing with Old Age Pensions, National Health 
Insurance, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. at a 

[ Ready. 


‘THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. 
APRIL NUMBER Ready on the Ist. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


Very Rev. H. Hensley Henson 
(Dean of Durham) 


KIKUYU 
SACRAMENTS AND UNITY 

Rey. R. H. Coats, M.A. B.D. 
INSPIRATION W. Macneile Dixon 


WHERE FAITH AND MORALITY MEET 
John Jay Chapman 


THE MIDDLE AGES, o— noeenane, AND 
THE MODERN MIN Prof. Norman K. Smith 


CRITICISM OF puiaay a... 
The Head Master of Eton 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 
Archibald Weir 
THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHRIST 
Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield 
THE SUFFERING OF GOD Rev. B. H. Streeter 


MECHANISM, INTELLIGENCE, AND Ligs 
H. W. B. Joseph, M.A. 


ONE AVENUE TO GOD: A onan RIPT OF EX- 
PERIENCE Rev. A. D. Martin 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE Rev. Charles F. Dole 
ORDER AND UNREST Edith Hanter 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEYS, REVIEWS, &c. 
Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net; post free 2s. 9d. 


Subscriptions, which may commence with any 
number, 108. per annum, post free. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
-14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Wellesley Papers. By the Editor of 
‘The Windham Papers.’ 2 vols. (Her- 
bert Jenkins, 1l. 12s.) 


Masses of Wellesley papers have long 
remained unexplored at the British 
Museum, and it was high time that some 
competent investigator should deal with 
them. The editor of ‘The Windham 
Papers’ has obviously many qualifica- 
tions for his task. He is well acquainted 
with the politics of the last century and 
a half, and knows a good deal of the social 
ramifications of the period, about which he 
often maintains a discreet and suggestive 
silence. For the most part his annota- 
tions are accurate and to the point, 
though there are some mistakes (e.g., in 
the title of Henry Wellesley’s office at 
Oxford) and unnecessary repetitions (such 
as the notes on Metcalfe, practically the 
same at a distance of ten pages), and a 
fuller use of the literature of the time 
would have made the present volumes 
more interesting; but there is a good 
deal that now appears in print for the 
first time which we are glad to see. 


The editor’s aim has been first to 
“throw light on the character and 


actions’ of the Marquess Wellesley, and 
secondly to ‘‘ supplement our knowledge 
of affairs during the period of history 
that comes within his lifetime.’ The 
second aim is less successfully accom- 
plished than the first, perhaps because 
there is little in the papers to add to our 
knowledge. Nothing new is given about 
India,’ the most important scene of 
Wellesley’s public service ; nothing about 
his embassy to Spain (in regard to 
which Spanish documents might have 


been consulted), which was an attractive 
episode in his life; very little about 
his tervre of the Foreign Office from 
1809 to 1812, though a considerable 
number of extremely interesting and 
outspoken letters from Canning find 
a place in both volumes, which serve, 
perhaps, rather to illustrate that states- 
man’s character, its buoyancy, its ‘vehe- 
mence, and its tendency to intrigue, than 
to add to our knowledge of the politics 
of those years. There is a good deal 
that is new in the account of Wellesley’s 
futile efforts to form a Goyernment in 
1812, which failed, no doubt, partly in 
consequence of his own autocratic attitude, 
but also because Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville definitely refused to join him. 
That autocratic temper was, indeed, 
his political ruin. He had been spoilt by 
India. He was of a much less adaptable 
nature than even the Iron Duke. It is 
generally thought that it is far more 
difficult for one who has held high military 
rank to submit himself to the rough and 
tumble of politics than it is for a high 
Government official to do so. Several 
Indian or Colonial Governors have re- 
turned and risen to high posts in England, 
though there are conspicuous instances of 
failure. But the example of Wellesley 
and Wellington looks the other way. The 
third genius among the five brothers 
took a different course, and achieved 
high fame without any difficulty as Lord 
Cowley and Ambassador at Paris. In 
Ireland Wellesley was not a popular Lord- 
Lieutenant ; his ostentatious manner was 
the very thing that his fellow-countrymen 
could not stomach. But he was a deter- 
mined advocate of Catholic Emancipation, 
and entertained distinctly ‘* Liberal ”’ 
views on the matters which divided 
parties. His two terms of service in Ire- 
land showed him in a very sympathetic 
light, but he was not properly supported 
from home, and did not achieve much, 
though his biographer Pearce not un- 
fairly pointed to several works of public 
utility for which he was_ responsible 
during his first administration, which 
ended at the beginning of 1828. He 
served there again for a year in 1833, when 
Charles Greville made the bitter comment 
“it is a ridiculous appointment” and 
“the very worst they could hit on,” a 
severe judgment which he soon had reason 
to withdraw. But Wellesley had no time in 
1833 to achieve anything. He had before 
this been Lord Steward of the Household, 
and later under Melbourne he became 
Lord Chamberlain, “rather than forgo 
power altogether,” says the editor of these 
volumes rather too sharply. The truth 
probably is that he needed all the money 
he could get, and hoped that his long 
and distinguished service might give him 
influence quite apart from the office 
which he actually held. But the editor’s 
further comment is doubtless true :— 


“A perusal of the correspondence will 
suggest that the reason for his exclusion was 
his open contempt for his colleagues, and his 
dictatorial manner. When he was at the 
Foreign Office he did not deign to consult 





the Cabinet. Perhaps only with Brougham, 








many of whose letters are included in these 
volumes, was it more difficult to work.”’ 

In the last year of his life the Marquess 
wrote a review of his services to the 
Empire. They were indeed great — as 
great, perhaps, as those of any other man 
living at the time. It may certainly be 
said that it was he who established our 
power in India on a permanent basis, 
and he who made the victories in the 
Peninsula possible and hence ultimately 
caused the downfall of Napoleon. But 
he was not content with the achievements 
which were genuinely his own, and was 
always attributing to himself all that 
was done by his subordinates or other 
agents in the same field. There was 
never a more conspicuous instance of 
megalomania—a striking contrast to his 
brother the Duke of Wellington. Samuel 
Rogers said that Wellesley cared for 
nothing but display, while Wellington 
scorned it altogether—an exaggeration, 
no doubt, but one not far from the 
truth. Rogers, however, was quite ready 
to be extremely polite to him, as was 
another of his back-stabbing critics, 
Creevey. But the Life is a disappointing 
one to read, and Wellesley’s own dis- 
satisfaction with his treatment was not 
unnatural or unjustified. The end is 
happier :— 

“Tt is agreeable to be able to record that 
in the evening of the life of Wellesley the 
great work he had done in India was fully 
recognized, and substantial tribute paid to 
him.” 

The character of the great Marquess 
had conspicuous blemishes which it is 
impossible to excuse on the ground that 
moral laxity was common in his day. 
But ** noscitur a sociis,’’ and no man could 
be far below nobility of life who was the 
friend of Pitt and Canning and Wilber- 
force, who was so good a father and so 
sincere and reverent (in spite of his lapses) 
in his religion. The letters to and from 
his friends are the pleasantest part of 
these volumes. There is a most amusing 
one to Lord Grenville, written from Fort 
William on November 18th, 1798, just 
six months after his landing. (Morning- 
ton’s letter to Sir Alured Clarke, dated 
Kedgeree, May 16th, 1798, still in MS., 
is before us as we write, composed in a 
less pompous stvle than that which he 
assumed a few years later.) A really 
good letter from Wilberforce a year 











later is worth reading. (Wellesley, by 
the way, vigorously denounced the Life 
of his old friend, when it appeared forty 
years later, for ‘‘ the shreds and patches 
of morbid pietastery in which the in- 
judicious biographers have disfigured their 
father.’’) 

One letter of Pitt’s is given. It 
was written on January 12th, 1806, 
immediately on the Viceroy’s return. 
Wellesley saw him on January I4th 
for the last time. On the 12th he had 
written quite hopefully ; on the 23rd he 
was dead. Wellesley’s sketch of his 
friend (Quarterly Review, vol. lviii.) is 
the most sincere and beautiful thing he 
ever wrote. A contrast to the warmth 





here displayed is the frigidity of the two 
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letters from Lady Mornington — the 
‘mother of the Gracchi,’ as some one 
rather ineptly called her—which may 
account perhaps for some of the weak- 
nesses of her children’s characters. 

The letters from Canning show genuine 
friendship, continued when Wellington 
was on bad terms first with one and 
then with the other of the friends. The 
imperious spirit of Richard Wellesley and 
the dogged obstinacy of Arthur made their 
relations, indeed, frequently of a very 
difficult character; but the editor of 
these Papers probably does not know 
how emphatic was the Marquess’s 
condemnation of his brother, revealed 
on one occasion when he was in 
Ireland, to his secretary, who has not long 
passed away. Mr. Charles Gore, to whom 
we refer, was after his service to Wellesley 
attached for some years to Melbourne—a 
strange change, in view of the bitter 
animosity these two statesmen entertained 
for each other. 

Further letters show sides of Wellesley’s 
life not so well known. His son Henry 
writes from the Lord Chancellor’s living 
of Dunsfold, announcing his engagement 
to the daughter of the neighbouring 
rector of Hascombe, and rejoicing in being 
made a royal chaplain. There is at least 
one letter from his elder son Richard, and 
one or two from his daughter Hyacinthe, 
Mrs. Littleton (the first Lady Hatherton). 
There are several letters from or allusions 
to the late Mr. Alfred Montgomery, and 
to or from the Marquess’s second wife, a 
lady of much intelligence and charm. 
But most frequent in later life are the 
letters from Brougham (to whom Wel- 
lesley dedicated his ‘ Primitize et Reli- 
quiz ’), which show that acid and venom- 
ous personage in quite a pleasant light. 
There is, in fact, a great deal of personal 
interest in the volumes ; enough, we add, 
to make us wonder whether there is not 
much more in the mass of still unpublished 
materials, and whether a larger biography 
than has yet appeared might not be 
desirable. 








THE YOUNG TURKS. 
Mr. Pickruatt, who knows the Muslim 
better than the Christian, contends in 
‘With the Turk in Wartime,’ and with 
much reason, that the Turks have never 
had fair treatment at the hands of Europe, 
because the old plundering, intolerant 
Crusading spirit is still active, and the 
average uninstructed “nglishman — 
amongst others—holds a Mohammedan to 
be plain heathen writ large (because less 
open to conversion), just as his fore- 
fathers did fempore Ric. I. Christianity 
once confused with its professors, it is an 
easy leap to the fallacy that, because it is in 
several respects a higher form of religion 
than its chief theistic rival, therefore all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, 
even in the most formal, lifeless, and 


ignorant acceptation of the term, are | 


necessarily superior to all Muslims. On 





With the Turk in Wartime. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. (Dent & Sons, 5s. net.) 








this theory the Turk is manifestly the 
inferior of his rapacious Balkan neighbours. 
But if we could imagine the respective 
creeds interchanged, and the recent squalid 
scramble to be one of sundry Muslim 
bandits against a Christian Turkey, there 
can be little doubt that the sympathy of 
England would be all for the Turk. This 
is Mr. Pickthall’s view, and, unfortunately, 
it is shared by the victims themselves. 

** All Muslims hold it more or less, and 
they are justified by the whole course of 
recent history....Our self-righteousness is 
principally to blame for the horror which has 
filled the East upon the recrudescence of the 
wicked old crusading spirit in our midst, 
duly reported by the Turkish and the Indian 
press, at a time when Turkey was deserving 
of all human pity. We had talked as if 
fanaticism were extinct in England.”’ 

When his Turkish friends told him that 
the British Government was “ treacherous, 
faithless, inconsistent,’ Mr. Pickthall 
characteristically replied that 
“our leaders are not always of the first 
intelligence. They sometimes make mis- 
takes, and dare not own them. Our people 
are tenacious of old prejudices. We are, 
upon the whole, a most unamiable nation, 
composed of quite well-meaning individuals.” 

It is some consolation to find that the 

Turks still appreciate individual English- 
men, because they are better educators 
than the French, and do not try to make 
their pupils English ; whilst ‘* we like the 
Germans,” said an intelligent Turk, with a 
laugh. 
“With a little practice and instruction they 
make quite good Turks. But they are too 
pervasive. We are much afraid of them, 
desiring, as we do, to keep our country.” 

The object of this book, which describes 
the author’s impressions during his long 
stay in Turkey last year, is to remove some 
of the old prejudices of which we English 
are so tenacious. He would, perhaps, 
have been more successful if he had 
written more temperately ; for, after all, 
it was not fanatical Christianity in Sir 
Edward Grey that dictated our recent 
policy in the Balkan imbroglio, and there 
were worse things to be guarded against 
than even the treacherous and wholly 
indefensible partition of European Turkey. 
Much as the present reviewer likes and 
honours the Muslim, whom he too has 
known well, it must be confessed that the 


been welcomed by the Mohammedan ladies 
with a friendly, unconventional cordiality 
and entire absence of self-consciousness 
which will be amazing to those who have 
not watched the recent development of 
Muslim society. 


“* IT was [he says] admitted fully to a little 
circle of advanced French-speaking Turks, 
of which the ladies were permitted to adopt 
me as a brother; while the old-fashioned 
men—the vast majority—assured me that 
their wives and daughters were much looking 
forward to my wife’s arrival. Kind mes- 
sages were sent me by women who would 
have perished rather than be seen of me.” 


It must be added that this com- 
paratively free intercourse would have 
been impossible for a native. Mr. Pick- 
thall tells of a lady who had been chatting 
unveiled with him in Misket Hanum’s 
garden, but who immediately veiled and 
withdrew when a Muslim youth came in 
sight. ‘‘What nonsense it all is!” 
grumbled the offended young man. ‘‘ She 
talks unveiled to you, a stranger, and hides 
from me whom she has known a baby!” 
One reason for this is that marriage be- 
tween a Muslima and a Christian man is 
strictly forbidden, and therefore the man 
must not even think of her in that light ; 
another is that Europeans are accustomed 
to seeing women. and Turks are not, and 
the degrees of self-control vary accordingly. 
But even when “ merry laughter” from 
white-draped figures in the garden called 
Mr. Pickthall from his retreat, and the 
girls rebuked him for his ** old-fashioned ” 
ideas and bade him “ recognize the great 
advance the Turks had made upon the 
ways of my beloved Arabs,” it is clear 
that the innovation was still new enough 
to carry “ the flavour of an escapade,” and 
** the voices of the women died away as we 
drew near the public road”; though, for 
that matter, no Turk will be seen abroad 
with his womenfolk. The ‘ Impressions’ 
of Zeyneb Hanum, the twice désenchantée, 
may have prepared some readers for Mr. 
Pickthall’s revelations of the liberty of 
modern Turkish society, and not merely of 
the French-speaking coterie which he first 
met; he not only confirms, but even en- 
larges her views, and deliberately records 
his judgment of Turkish women in these 
uncompromising terms : “‘ I knew them to 








Turk is not always compact of all the 
virtues, though he is usually a very decent, 
God-fearing, virtuous, and kindly human | 
being, much like other people, only, per- | 
haps, rather better. Mr. Pickthall’s book | 
will do good if it brings this fact home 
to English readers. He had exceptional 
opportunities, and his long familiarity 
with Syrians and Egyptians enabled him 
to use these opportunities far better than 
ordinary observers. He enjoyed the 
unique advantage of being domiciled in 
the house of a European Muslima, a lady 
with a large Turkish acquaintance, and in 
her garden, near the Asiatic coast of the 
Sea of Marmara, he was privileged to 
converse with numerous unveiled Turkish 
ladies, who seem to have been almost 
invariably young and beautiful. He pru- 
dently induced his wife to join him after a 
few weeks; but before she arrived he had 


be generally charming, trained to submis- 
sion, yet high-spirited, and far less narrow- 
minded than the women of the West.” 
They are also “intensely patriotic, and, 
as a rule, more energetic than the men.” 
We have dwelt long upon this side of 
Mr. Pickthall’s impressions, because the 
higher-class women of the East are an 
undiscovered country to most Europeans, 
and wholly mistaken views prevail as to 
their character, education, and social 
position. The future of their nation lies 
largely in their hands, and it is encouraging 
to hear so much to their credit. But the 
greater part of this absorbing book con- 
sists of conversations with Turks of all 
conditions, from the famous Tal‘at Bey 
down to the mere lounger in the street or 
the gardener of the author’s hostess. He 
went out with a strong distrust of the 
Young Turkish party, and his earliest 
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acquaintances belong to their opponents, 
the “‘ Liberals’ who followed old Kiamil 
Pasha; but he soon became an ardent 
convert, and some of the liveliest passages 
in his book describe the intense hostility 
between the Unionists (or Committee of 
Union and Progress party) and the Liberals 
as revealed in many controversies in the 
Asiatic garden. He is, no doubt, right in 
denouncing the reactionary attitude lately 
assumed by the so-called ** Liberals,’ who 
are more intent on “securing their own 
status as the ruling class’ than on training 
and educating the masses of what, being 
Mohammedan, is essentially a democratic 
society ; but it is possible to overshoot 
the mark in upholding the policy of the 
Committee, and we confess we should 
like to see the Young Turks cleared of 
the charges brought against them in regard 
to the disarming of Macedonia and the 
suppression of the Albanians. It is sad, 
indeed, to read the description of the 
starved and broken condition of the 
Turkish Army of the West on its return 
to Asia after these exploits; but it needs 
more than showing the well-known defects 
of the Albanians—the Irish of the Balkans 
—to excuse Javid Pasha’s admittedly 
“ruthless”? campaign. ‘Thank God, 
Turkey is now quit of them,” exclaims Mr. 
Pickthall, and we cordially echo his thanks- 
giving ; but we wish the latest scenes of 
Turkish intervention had been less bloody. 

However, it is to be hoped that the 
Young Turks have now realized the futility 
of their centralized Ottomanizing policy. 
At all events, the recent war has consider- 
ably restricted their opportunities in this 
direction ; but it is still more earnestly 
to be hoped that they will not try this 
discredited policy on their Arab subjects. 
Their chief objects, as Mr. Pickthall 
urges, should now be education and the 
training of the whole nation in local self- 
government. Constitutions and magni- 
loquent views bulk large in European 
eyes, but what is really wanted is gradual 
reform. Mr. Pickthall is very hopeful. 
The Turks, he says, 
a possess a gift of management, and are at 
present making giant strides towards that 
‘efficiency ’ which Europeans generally deem 
the highest good. They have accepted once 
for all the point of view of Europe, and are 
using every effort to live up toit. All they ask 
is leave to work out their own problems 
and advance to modern progress in the way 
they understand....Turkey is the present 
head of a progressive movement extending 
throughout Asia and North Africa. She is 
also the one hope of the Islamic world.... 
During the six months I spent in Turkey it 
‘was my good fortune to know many of these 
children of the new régime, or my outlook on 
the future of that country and of El Islam 
would not have been so hopeful as it is. 
Strict Muslims without superstition, they are 
growing up in love with duty, proud of their 
burden of responsibility, devoted to their 
country beyond words, tolerant of all beliefs 
that do not savour of sedition, thoughtful, 
self-reliant, trustworthy... .To-day the land 
is free and bent on progress, and I find no 
excuse for continued scorn of it.” 

To many this will seem the language of 
but then Mr. Pickthall 


knows, and they do not. There lies the 
difference. 





The Reformation in Germany. By Henry 
C. Vedder. (Macmillan & Co., 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


Pror. VEDDER “ frankly confesses ”’ that 
he is “‘ inspired by the older idea of history, 
now unfashionable, of furnishing the 
reader a logical clue to guide him through 
the labyrinth of accumulated fact.” Per- 
haps the idea has not been so generally 
abandoned as he thinks, and perhaps 
also he has not quite succeeded in the 
task which his publishers attribute to 
him, of being the first writer “in the 
English language, at least, to interpret 
the religious struggle of the sixteenth 
century in terms of economics.”” We do 
not, indeed, find much originality in the 
Professor’s account of the Reformation, 
though there is much painstaking study 
of authorities (chiefly Luther’s own writ- 
ings) in his book. He might certainly 
have remembered, by the way, that 
Luther, whom he is always calling a 
monk, was not a monk at all, nor were the 
Franciscans and Dominicans monks either, 
as he thinks. Stubbs would have taught 
him that, and other matters, which might 
have made him view the German Refor- 
mation with more clarity. 

It is for no novelty of details, or even 
of presentation, that we must look in 
Prof. Vedder’s book. It is rather for a 
certain independence of judgment, meting 
out justice to Pope and Emperor, Luther 
and Erasmus, soldier and reformer— 
a justice which is, on the whole, even- 
handed. ‘“‘Was Erasmus right? Was 
Luther wrong? We may answer both 
of these questions affirmatively,” says 
Prof. Vedder; but then he goes on to 
show that he does not really mean to do 
anything of the kind. One feels it would 
do him good to read Dr. Hartmann 
Grisar. His independent judgment needs 
more facts to play upon than it has as 
yet acquired. We may illustrate this by 
briefly examining the conclusions in 
which he sums up the results of his study. 

He dwells upon the complexity of the 
German Reformation, the fact that the 
Latin nations rather than the German 
originated the movement for reform, and 
that in Germany itself it was the political 
forces and social ferment rather than 
religious fervour which carried it to 
success. Yet the emphatically religious 
side of the Reformation must not be 
forgotten — the protest against formalism 
and a sacerdotal system, the substitution 
of personal responsibility and individual- 
ism often quite unchecked. The in- 
dividual played a great part. ‘Even the 
hero-worship is justified by facts—that is 
to say, by part of the facts.” Prof. 
Vedder finds in the leaders a genius for 
religion, a consistent seeking of simplicity, 
and ‘a firmer trust in God than the 
Catholic Church encouraged or even 
permitted.” But with equal candour he 
adds that “‘ their great defect was that, 
laying their emphasis chiefly on a right 
relation between man and God, they 
regarded as far less important a right 
relation between man and man.” Then 











at last he states explicitly his economic 
interpretation. The ethical teaching of 
the Church made her the foe of capitalism : 
‘‘ Capitalism needed a free hand if it was 
to develop; therefore down with the 
Church.” Thus the cities approved the 
reformers’ action, and fought to get rid 
of the monastic corporations which had 
control of so much capital. The Refor- 
mation was the triumph of the middle 
class. This, by the way, is to some 
extent true in Germany, but the re- 
verse of the truth in France and in 
Scotland. The knights and the peasants 
suffered by the Reformation; both in 
fact, says Dr. Vedder, were ruined. 

His views may be summarized thus. 
The Reformation from several aspects 
was a failure. It was a perversion of 
the Renaissance; if it freed the world 
from tradition, it bound it (as Lessing said) 
with the more intolerable yoke of the 
letter. Its devotees followed Luther and 
Calvin far more slavishly than Catholics 
had followed Augustine and Jerome. 
Its interpretation of Scripture was “* freak- 
ish and inconsistent,’ and ‘‘ discredited 
the movement with all thinking men.” 
It was incapable of understanding the 
idea of a progressive revelation. Thus it 
did little for religious liberty. Nor was 
it a great ethical force. It never really 
recovered the teaching of Jesus. It was 
the Anabaptists who did that. One sees 
where one is when one comes to this; but 
Prof. Vedder adds that the chief difference 
between the Anabaptists and the Lutherans 
is that the former failed, while the latter 
succeeded. 

What, then, is the result of it all? The 
opening of a Pandora box; the creation 
of a Frankenstein (so far as we under- 
stand the Professor, he has made the old 
mistake about the monster), and the pro- 
duction and survival of a new spirit. So 
the book is dedicated to the “ Prophet of 
a New Reformation.” 

In spite of these sparkling conclusions 
the book has not a few merits, and the 
appendixes, which give Luther’s theses, 
Tetzel’s statements and indulgences, and 
the documents of different Councils, will 
be distinctly useful to young students. 








The King’s Council in England during 
the Middle Ages. By James Fosdick 
Baldwin. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
18s. net.) 


WritInG in his Preface from memory, 
Prof. Baldwin quotes a recent author as 
saying “the history of the King’s Council 
cannot be written.” The actual remark 
was quite different, but the volume before 
us is a triumphant refutation of this par- 
ticular proposition. In it the author has 
given us a complete study of the history 
and operations of the King’s Council 
from its first appearance to the reign of 
Henry VIII.; he has worked over all the 
material collected and arranged by earlier 
students, has even added to it by his own 
researches, and has indicated new sources 
from which further information may be 
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obtained. The book is one of the most 
important constitutional studies of recent 
years, suggestive and well informed, and 
though it is not to be expected that its 
conclusions will be accepted in their 
entirety, it is one that will take a perma- 
nent place in historical libraries. 


The only recent work touching on the 
history of the King’s Council is one in 
which, Prof. Baldwin says, “‘ the editor 
has not availed himself of the latest 
information.’’ We confess that, with the 
exceptions noted above, we have been 
unable to find in this work any information 
bearing on the subject of the earlier 
writer which was not referred to by him. 
But as one chapter of this work is devoted 
to a refutation of some views there put 
forward, it may be worth while to examine 
the point at some length. Prof. Baldwin 
insists strongly on the essential unity 
of the King’s Council, and with great 
justice; Mr. Steele laid down a dis- 
tinction, after a certain epoch, between the 
ordinary Council and a Great Council. 
The former works forward, and notes the 
similarities ; the latter finds in Stuart and 
Tudor times two distinct bodies with 
different functions, and, looking backward, 
finds these differences in earlier meetings 
of Councils. Prof. Baldwin looks for his 
precedents to French constitutional 
methods; Mr. Steele finds his analogies 
in Ireland and Scotland. 


Now in Ireland the three bodies—the 
King’s Council, Great Councils, and Par- 
liaments—undoubtedly existed in medi- 
eval times; the Irish Modus Tenendi, 
which Mr. Steele has printed in its entirety 
for the first time, and authenticated so far 
as to show that it was received by the 
State as a genuine document, proves that 
conclusively. In Scotland, the constitu- 
tion of which was founded on English 
models (though with a constant tendency 
to diverge), the same three bodies existed : 
the Secret Council, Conventions of Estates 
(which were Great Councils), and Parlia- 
ments. Of the three nations, the true 
development of the King’s Council can be 
best observed in Ireland, for in England, 
as in Scotland, its functions were often 
overlaid by those of a Council of Regency. 
In our country this was the case for large 
portions of the reigns of Henry IIL., 
Edward I1., Richard I1., and Henry VI. ; 
in Scotland from James I. to James VI. 
the sovereign was nearly always a minor ; 
while in Ireland the continuity of the 
King’s Council from its first formation 
was unbroken, and its development pari 
passu with that of England ensured by its 
constant correspondence with the English 
Chancery and Council. The indisputable 
existence of a Great Council in Lreland 
under the Plantagenets lends some support 
to the statements of the English chancery 
clerks of the time that such councils were 
held in this country. 


Against these statements Prof. Baldwin 
properly points out that we have only one 
oath for the King’s Council, and that this 
oath is the criterion which marks off a 
Councillor from the ordinary person 
called in to give advice- He also points 





out that the records of these so-called 
Great Councils are entered in the Privy 
Council Registers, often without any dis- 
tinction from ordinary meetings of the 
Council. The first of these objections is 
weighty, but the argument from silence is 
inconclusive, and would often apply to 
medieval meetings of Parliament; the 
second ignores the fact that Conventions of 
Estates are entered in the Scottish Privy 
Council Register, and Great Councils in the 
Irish Privy Council Registers, as they occur 
in order of date, mixed up with ordinary 
Council meetings. We do not overlook 
Prof. Baldwin’s very pertinent point as to 
the change in the mode of summons to 
Councils, but it does not seem to us of 
sufficient importance to justify the assump- 
tion that these assemblies—which did 
things that the King’s Council did not feel 
itself competent to do, which included 
persons who were not members of the King’s 
Council, and which were called by the 
chancery clerks of the time Great Councils 
—should be denied a separate existence. 
We should like to know from the author 
what name he would give to the assembly 
of 1496. 


Prof. Baldwin’s mistaken note on the 
Modus Tenendi is due in part to his 
excessive devotion to French critics and 
French models for the Council, and partly 
to his predecessor’s method of merely 
stating facts and expecting his readers to 
draw the conclusions from them. The 
Modus was obviously first drawn up for 
use in Ireland; the mention of proctors 
for the clergy in Parliament, an institution 
peculiar to Ireland, is sufficient to show this, 
while the king’s serjeants were, norm- 
ally, members of the King’s Council there. 
It is not impossible to assign an approxi- 
mate date for its fabrication from the 
quarrels with the Lieutenant of Ireland 
as to his presence in Parliament during 
the early years of Richard II.’s reign. 
The earliest English form known is mani- 
festly late in Richard’s reign, as shown 
by the mention of York as a city and 
county with London (Hardy’s text is 
quite untrustworthy), and was probably 
brought in as a weapon in the Parlia- 
mentary struggles of the period, as the 
traditions of the Tudor and Stuart Par- 
liamentarians assert. 


Returning to the main subject of the 
book, we are glad to pay our tribute to 
the way in which Prof. Baldwin has 
handled the difficult questions of the 
relationship of the Council to the Ex- 
chequer, the Chancery, and Parliament. 
Doubtless there are many enigmas for 
future constitutional students to puzzle 
over, whole tracts of the history of the 
Council to be built up from scanty mate- 
rials, and conclusions which need revision ; 
but, all reservations made, the author has 
mapped out a new and untilled field in 
masterly and complete outline. We note 
the addition of an excellent Index and 
some good facsimiles. 











R.L.S. By Francis Watt. 
Co., 6s. net.) 


Or the making of books about Stevenson 
there is literally no end. It shows, for one 
thing, that the croakers who told us 
some years ago that he was already a 
spent force in literature were, to say the 
least, somewhat out of their reckoning. 
No doubt a considerable part of the 
interest maintained in Stevenson is due 
to the attractive personality of the man 
himself. But there is something more 
than that. As we said in reviewing the 
four volumes of his ‘ Letters’ published 
in 1911, Stevenson’s appeal was essentially 
aristocratic, to his fellow-craftsmen above 
all, and after them to the small world 
of real lovers of letters. To the end he 
remained the cult of a select circle, and 
will go on being so. His name and fame, 
we can still affirm, “‘ will no more die than 
Spenser’s.”’ 

Mr. Francis Watt’s volume has some 
defects of detail, especially in regard to 
the topography of the Pentland district, 
with which Stevenson’s early life was 
directly connected. Here Mr. Watt shows 
himself rather casual than intimate. He 
spells Caerketton without the first e, and 
adds a superfluous i to Carnethy. The 
lang whang of the Lanark Road he calls 
the “cauld whang’”’; and the Buckstone, 
familiar to Stevenson, is described as a 
‘‘rock,” whereas it is simply a_three- 
or four-foot upright stone built into 
a garden wall. The Kel-stane is spelt 
** Kel-stain’’; but that may be a mis- 
print, like ‘“ Ramsey” (of Ochtertyre) 
for Ramsay (p. 150), and ‘‘ Grindley” for 
Grindlay (p. 196). What, however, is to 
be said for the statement (p. 81) that 
“not a stone remains’ of Bavelaw 
Castle? The reviewer has passed the 
Castle scores of times in Pentland tramps 
during the last two years, and recently 
has had the mortification of seeing 
it ‘“‘restored’’ in modern iconoclastic 
fashion. 

It is a pity that these and other slips 
should have disfigured the book, but they 
do not detract from its essential value as 
a work which, for certain of its features, 
must have a distinct place in Stevenson 
literature. The author gives wisely little 
more than an outline of Stevenson's 
career, for its details are sufficiently 
familiar. His plan (and he carries it out, 
on the whole, very successfully and 
judiciously) is to dissect the Stevenson 
literary product, with a view to showing 
its diverse artistic, human, and, so to 
speak, geographical interests. Thus we 
find Stevenson’s Edinburgh—the real 
Edinburgh—tecalled and contrasted with 
the Edinburgh of his works. The Pent- 
lands again, with which Stevenson began 
and (in ‘ Weir of Hermiston ’) practically 
ended his professional career, are studied in 
the same way; the Lothians too, about 
which we hear a good deal in his books. 
Similarly, we are taken with Stevenson to 
England, to the Continent, to America, 
and to the South Seas, the object in every 
case being mainly to bring out the con- 
nexion between the actual life and the 
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writings. All this was worth doing, and 
it is well done. 

Further chapters treat, with insight and 
sympathy, of Stevenson as letter - writer 
and playwright ; of the women in his works 
{an old question for discussion); and of 
his religion. As regards the last - named 
we do not wholly agree with Mr. Watt ; 
but the matter cannot be debated in a 
review, and perhaps should not be debated 
at all, at any rate without a clear under- 
standing of what “religion” exactly 
implies. 

The book is furnished with a good Index, 
and has for frontispiece a portrait of 
Stevenson which will be new to many by 
that distinguished photographer A. G. 
Dew Smith. 








Italian Yesterdays. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
(Hutchinson & Co., 16s. net.) 


ONE is not surprised to read that Mrs. 
Fraser found it no easy matter to choose a 
suitable title for her latest volume, seeing 
that these ‘Italian Yesterdays’ range 
from Romulus and Remus to her own 
reminiscences. Yet the fact that even in 
her day the Via Urbana, the street where 
Tullia is said to have forced her charioteer 
to drive over the dead body of her father, 
Servius Tullius, was still known as the 
Vicolo Scelerato, almost links the two 
periods. 

The first chapters are largely con- 
cerned with the history of the early 
Church in Italy and, above all, in 
Rome, and therefore possess a unity of 
their own. Our author tells us of the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, of 
Gratian and Alaric, and gives good 
accounts of St. Cecilia and that unfortu- 
nate medizval saint Eustochia, among 
many other interesting stories. Mrs. 
Fraser even provides a life of Count 
Mattioli, who, she believes, was the Man 
in the Iron Mask. Her last chapters 
she devotes to Marco Polo, Carlo Zeno, 
and other Venetian heroes, and she has 
something to say of Verona and _ its 
tyrants. But she might have included 
among the many important events of 
which the famous amphitheatre there has 
been the scene, Eleonora Duse’s perform- 
ance of Juliet at the age of fourteen by 
the light of a few lanterns, the first 
artistic triumph of that great actress. 

For all its variety, we doubt whether 
this volume will enjoy the popularity of its 
predecessors. Though Mrs. Fraser is too 
good a story-teller ever to be anything 
but eminently readable, it is only when 
touched with the glamour of her own 
memories that these gleanings from 
Italian history attain to the full life of 
the earlier recollections of a diplomatist’s 
wife. For those who, like our author, 
were so fortunate as to grow up amid all 
that was best in the artistic and social 
world of papal Rome, the Eternal City 
lost something that can never be recovered 
when jt became the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy. We get a glimpse of this 
vanished world in the description of the 
open table once kept in the Villa Borghese, 
or in the sight that met the eyes of Mrs. 





Fraser and her sister when their carriage 
took a short cut across the open Campagna 
to the appointed meeting-place for the 
artists’ festival on a brilliant morning in 
May :— 

** Suddenly, on the skyline of a low ridge 
just ahead of us, a towering car moved into 
view, drawn by four white oxen, whose 
gilded horns were hung with wreaths of 
roses. ‘The heavy wheels were smothered in 
roses too, scattering pink and white petals 
as they revolved over the newly sprung 
grass. The sides of the car were all of 
fretted gold, catching the sun in a hundred 
lovely scrolls and arabesques ;, raised high 
on a gold and ivory throne sate a Roman 
emperor, his white robes covered with jewels, 
the laurel-wreath on his brow... . Behind him 
two black slaves held huge fans of white 
feathers over his head to protect him from 
the heat ; at his feet, on a swirl of panther- 
skins, sate his favourite of the moment, a 
beautiful little Greek woman, her golden 
hair crowned with roses, her bare arms 
covered with bracelets and gleaming like 
marble in the sun, while a score or more of 
lovely girls in classical draperies leaned over 
the gilt balustrades that sank, tier below 
tier, from the sides of the throne down to 
the upper edge of the rose-wreathed wheels. 
Black slaves in scarlet tunics led the oxen.”’ 

This was followed by a long procession 
of cars nearly as splendid as the first, the 
ox-drivers alone not being as motionless as 
statues. 

“Tt was a dream of Imperial times, too 
surprising to be real, till, as the first car 
passed close to us, one of the girls began to 
laugh and flung a handful of rose-petals in 
my face.” 

It is this life of her own girlhood, when 
energetic young ladies might climb to the 
highest arch of the ruins of the Baths of 
Caracalla and lie there basking in the sun on 
a stone that rocked beneath them, which 
Mrs. Fraser has done so much to recapture 
for us in her writings on Italy, and the 
pages she devotes to it here are far the best 
in the book. The descriptions of the street 
cries of Rome, of her birthday in her 
beautiful home at the Villa Negroni 
where the railway station now stands, of 
the picnic parties at Egeria’s Grotto, or of 
the lonely villa with its wonderful nightin- 
gales which she discovered far out in the 
Campagna, have all the charm of her 
earlier recollections. Interesting, too, are 
the stories of her encounters with the wild 
cattle and sheepdogs of the Campagna. 
The writer was once informed on good 
authority that the best way to quiet the 
latter was to sit down (since that is the 
position in which they usually see their 
masters) and pretend to throw stones at 
them. But he could never summon up 
courage to try the experiment. 

Full as are Mrs. Fraser’s reminiscences, 
Marion Crawford could have added much 
to what his sister has told us of the Italy of 
his day had he lived to write his memoirs. 
Here is a story of his which is worth pre- 
serving. One evening he was standing by 
the piano in a well-known Roman salon, 
almost alone, listening to Liszt, who was 
playing quietly to himself. The other 


guests were in the middle of the room 
gathered round Mommesen, the lion of the 
evening. He was discussing Roman his- 
tory with Gregorovius, who resembled a 





typical heavy Lutheran pastor in appear- 
ance. Suddenly the argument grew heated, 
and as Crawford drew near he heard 
the Voltaire-like Mommsen flash out: 
‘“* Aber, Herr Gregorovius, sind Sie schon 
friiher in Rom gewesen ?”’ Gregorovius, 
who had spent nearly half his life in Rome, 
was completely reduced to silence. 








Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by 
J. B. Bury. Edited by H. M. Gwatkin 
and J. P. Whitney.—Vol. II. The Rise 
of the Saracens and the Foundation of the 
Western Empire. With Volume of Maps. 
(Cambridge University Press, 20s. net.) 


AN incidental remark of the editors, not 
altogether justified, concerning the wholly 
admirable chapter on Roman law, sent us 
back to Gibbon, whose second period of 
the *‘ Decline and Fall’ coincides almost 
exactly with that covered by this volume. 
The comparison between the two works, 
overwhelming as are the differences be- 
tween them from the point of view of his- 
torical scholarship, is not entirely in favour 
of the new as against the old. No one at 
the present day can hope to embrace the 
whole field of historical study with suffi- 
cient knowledge of its details to embark 
on Gibbon’s task, but we may regret the 
loss of that unity of aim and treatment 
and style which makes his great work one 
of the classics of our literature. It is to 
be hoped that the editors in future volumes 
will expand the Preface, in which they give 
a somewhat summary account of the book, 
into a more connected study of the nature 
of what was once called the philosophy 
of history. 

The observer usually finds in his sub- 
ject little more than what he brings to 
its observation. An eighteenth - century 
draughtsman saw and preserved the noble 
proportions and sweep of Gothic archi- 
tecture, but utterly ignored the myriad 
beautiful details which are so great a part 
of our pleasure in the same building ; the 
student of history unconsciously selects 
those aspects of the facts betore him 
which appeal to his personal predilections 
and the general sentiment of his period. 
Gibbon found his ideal in Augustan Rome 
—a dream-city of marble and classicism, 
an ideal strangely compounded of the toga 
and the periwig, of Virgil and Lucretius 
and of Malherbe and Corneille ; and he 
sought to discover how this ideal had 
fallen to pieces and left the world in dark- 
ness till the new dawn of the days of the 
Medici and the full sunlight of the age of 
Louis Quatorze. To him Byzantium was 
the China of the West; the art and literature 
of the Middle Ages, the formless babblings 
of barbarians. Incapable himself of en- 
thusiasm or belief, he saw and described in 
the records of the past ‘‘ little more than 
the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.” 

To us, whose minds and literature are 
saturated with medizval influences, this 
standpoint is entirely foreign. The con- 
tinuity of history appears in another 
aspect than that in which Gibbon saw it. 
Byzantium, like China, has been redis- 
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covered. We recognize with gratitude 
the part it played as the bulwark of 
Christendom for seven centuries, and we 
are beginning to appreciate its services 
as a nursing mother to the arts in the 
dark ages of European barbarism. Im- 
perial Rome itself is as much an episode 
in the history of civilization as its Eastern 
sister; Greek thoughts, Greek methods, 
even in the full tide of the medizval 
Renaissance, gave it its freshness and 
strength as they move us to-day. 


Thus the reader in this volume surveys 
the welter of barbarism outside Byzan- 
tium with an eye for the promise of the 
new-ordered civilization which is to come, 
and the shaping of the new powers that 
are to contend with it. For the first time 
the rise of Islam takes a place in the chain 
of events, no longer an accident of the 
appearance of the hero as prophet. For 
the first time the spread of the Slav west- 
ward and southward from his swampy 
fastnesses is traced out, and the results 
of modern linguistics pressed into service 
in a history as fascinating as a novel. 
For the first time the story of Visigoth 
Spain is written for the general reader. 
There is no period of history of which the 
average student knows less than that 
covered by this volume, or to which the 
scholarship of the last twenty years has 
contributed so much. 


The book itself rarely falls below a high 
level. Perhaps the general impression 
left by the chapters on Byzantine history 
is a little too sombre, too forgetful of the 
services of that magnificent bureaucracy 
which, in the face of enemies outside and 
its emperors at home, held up the empire 
for centuries from its fall; perhaps we 
might see an exaggerated Teutonism in a 
section on Germanic Heathendom which is 
devoted to Scandinavian mythology, and 
does not mention the fact that the names 
of the German deities in Germany are 
most of them Celtic; but differences of 
view such as these are inevitable, and 
serve but to bring into relief the excellence 
of the important chapters. 

The Bibliography runs to over 100 
pages, and the atlas is indispensable. 








The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by E. M. Shaw. (Constable 
& Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 


THE appearance of a new verse-translation 
of the greatest Christian epic inevitably 
suggests such questions as, For what class of 
readers is it intended ? and, Does it possess 
merit enough to make the labour of its 
production worth while ? The answer to 
the second question is not easy in this 
case, for it depends in some measure 
on the answer to the first; and on that 
point the translator in her short Preface 
fails to enlighten us. It can hardly be 
meant for those who are unfamiliar with 
the poem and cannot read it in the original, 
for it does not contain a single note, nor 
even any marginal identification of the 
many personages whom Dante does not 
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expressly name. But if we may take it 


as meant for those who have deeply 


studied the poem, we are entitled to look 
for a higher poetic standard than we 
expect in a version like Longfellow’s, 
which from its wealth of illustrative 
matter is evidently written for the 
beginner. 

Mrs. Shaw tells us, strangely enough, 
that ‘‘ there was no labour in the pro- 
ducing of it,’ though she admits a 
certain amount in “the finishing and 
perfecting ’’ of the verse. She means, we 
presume, that it was a labour of love, and 
its general character supports that ex- 
planation. There is a smoothness in 
the verse which in some passages rises 
to dignity, and she understands the art 
of varying the cadence of the sentences 
so as to avoid stiffness. She is anxious to 
keep close to the meaning, and in the 
more scholastic discourses of the ‘ Para- 
diso’ this effort—which is not always 
successful—detracts from the quality of 
the verse. She acknowledges a deep debt 
to Cary’s translation, and we think that 
she owes as much to Longfellow’s, though 
she does not expressly admit it. Her 
version is not so literal as the latter, but it 
is less uniformly prosaic ; and she has taken 
much pains with the beautiful similes 
with which the poem abounds. She 
makes an unnecessary apology for not 
attempting a rhymed translation. Pre- 
vious efforts to render the poem in its 
original terza rima have mostly been con- 
spicuous failures, and this not so much 
for Mrs. Shaw’s too comprehensive reason 
that ‘* English is not a rhyming language,” 
as because it is far poorer in rhymes than 
the more melodious Italian. The danger 
of blank verse is that it too easily sinks to 
the level of prose, and where the trans- 
lator yields, as Mrs. Shaw often does, to 
the temptation of ending lines with rela- 
tives, prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and 
even conjunctions, the descent to prose 
becomes rapid. 

There are some mistakes which a 
little competent advice might have pre- 
vented, as errors of quantity, especially 
in classical names: “ Orpheus” is ex- 
tended to three syllables, and ** Sicheus ”’ 
contracted to two; while ‘‘ Caina ’’—the 
division in the ninth circle of the ‘ In- 
ferno "— is dissyllabic in one place and 
trisyllabic in another. A more irritating 
liberty is the dissyllabic value sometimes 
given to such words as * hour,” “ fire,” 
“wire,” where the metre requires it, 
though they are often used properly as 
monosyllables. In general, Mrs. Shaw 
avoids the snare of introducing otiose ad- 
jectives or sentences on metrical grounds ; 
but in Canto IV. of the ‘Inferno’ the 
allusion to Claudius Ptolemy the astro- 
nomer is unfortunately amplified by the 
weak line 

Who knew to foster Alexandria, 
which can only apply to a different 
person, Ptolemy Philadelphus. Taken as 
a whole, the translation is not without 
merit, though it has some serious defects. 














Wild Game in Zambezia. By R. C. F. 
Maugham. (John Murray, 12s. net.) 


Mr. Maveuam has most skilfully steered 
a middle course between the Scylla of 
mere big-game shooting “shop” and the 
Charybdis of a scientific treatise. Those 
acquainted with his previous work will not 
be surprised to find that he has produced 
a volume which proves both attractive 
to the lay mind and valuable to the 
sportsman. The treatment is pleasingly 
unusual in two respects: technical terms 
are entirely absent, and we have inter- 
esting descriptions of the habits—not the 
slaughter—of the countless animals, great 
and small, that dwell in mountain, swamp, 
and jungle on either side of the great 
Zambezi river. 


The author denounces in forcible 
language the wholesale butchery that has 
wiped out entire families of African fauna. 
Killing for killing’s sake is an abomination, 
and he is a powerful advocate of more 
numerous and better- managed game re- 
serves :— 


“To my mind a game reserve should be 
conducted more or less upon the lines of @ 
carefully tended botanical garden. 


There are great possibilities about the new 
sport that a few daring souls have recently 
indulged in. We can readily imagine that 
in “ hunting with a camera in place of a 
rifle, the excitement and difficulty are 
greater.”’ After all, to quote Mr. Radclyffe 
Dugmore, whose wonderful photographs 
of wild animals in their natural surround- 
ings are still fresh in our memory, “ the 
life of any animal, be it bird or beast, is 
far more interesting than its dead body.” 


A most informing discussion on the 
tsetse fly brings us to the various methods 
that have been suggested for eradicating 
‘* sleeping-sickness.’”” The author makes 
out a good case against Dr. Warrington 
Yorke’s proposition that the main reser- 
voir of infection for the parasite of this 
fearful malady would be removed if the 
African fauna, small and large, were 
driven back (i.e. extirpated) from the 
regions inhabited by man. Besides point- 
ing out the almost insuperable difficulties 
of any attempt to do this effectively, Mr. 
Maugham puts in a plea for the big game, 
based on twenty years’ experience and ob- 
servation in fly-infested regions. There are 
enormous tsetse-fly belts in Portuguese 
East Africa where the pest has existed for 
many years, but where there is “ not the 
smallest trace of game nor recollection of 
its occurrence even among the more elderly 
of the native inhabitants.’ What we 
had been rudely told was “ pampered 
softness” inclines us cordially to agree 
with the advice to avoid “roughing 
it’’ as far as possible. It is a relief to 
find a writer who argues in favour of 
comfort and decency in camp life on 
grounds of health and expediency. 


We leave ‘Wild Game in Zambezia’ 
with reluctance. It takes a high place in 
the literature of travel and wild life. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@—— 


THEOLOGY. 

Alexander (A. B. D.), CHrIsTIANITY AND ETHICS, 
2/6 net. Duckworth 
In the ‘“ Studies in Theology ’’ Series. The 
writer aims at presenting ‘‘ a brief but compre- 
hensive view of the Christian conception of the 
moral life.”’ There is a Bibliography, and the 
book is divided into four sections, entitled ‘ Postu- 
lates,’ ‘ Personality,’ ‘ Character,’ and ‘ Conduct.’ 


Barclay (Florence L.), THE GOLDEN CENSER, 1/6 
net. Hodder & Stoughton 
Eight short studies on intercessory prayer. 


Eucken (Rudolf), CAN Wr StTILt BE CHRISTIANS ? 
Authorized Translation by Lucy Judge Gibson, 
3/6 net. Black 

A consideration of the attitude to be adopted 
regarding Christianity. 

Field (Dorothy), THe RELIGION OF THE SIKHs, 
“The Wisdom of the East Series,’’ 2/ net. 

John Murray 

The author considers in turn the teaching of 

the Sikh Gurus, the religious origins of Sikhism, 
and the doctrines of the Sikhs, and in the last 
chapter discusses the hymns from the Granth 

Sahib and the Granth of the Tenth Guru. 


Patrick (John), CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 7/6 
net. Blackwood 
The Croall Lecture for 1899-1900, with 

Appendix and Bibliography. In preparing the 

book for publication the writer has used O. Stiihlin’s 

text of Clement's works. 


Webster (F. S.), TRUSTING AND TRIUMPHING, 2/ 
net. R.T.S. 
A collection of sermons. 


Weinel (Heinrich) and Widgery (Alban G.), Jesus 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 
10/6 net. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

A study, mainly historical, based on Dr. 

Weinel’s ‘Jesus im 19 Jahrhundert,’ and revised 

and brought up to date. 


LAW. 
Hardy (G. L.), THz LAW AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
RUPTCY, 2/6 net. Effingham Wilson 
A practical handbook dealing with Acts of 
Parliament, Bankruptcy and other Rules, with 
references to cases. 


POETRY. 


Courthope (W. J.), SELECTIONS FROM THE Epr- 
GRAMS OF M. VALERIUS MARTIALIS, translated 
or imitated in English Verse, 3/6 net. 

John Murray 
Containing ‘An Epistle of Thanks to the 

Rev. H. Montague Butler, D.D., on receiving a 

Copy of his Address (to the Classical Association) 

“ On the Value of Translations from the Classics,”’ ’ 

a ‘ Note on the Literary Character of the Flavian 

Ages in Ancient Rome,’ translations and imitations 

of Martial, printed with the originals, and notes 

on the Latin. 


Kennedy (James), ScorrisH AND AMERICAN 
Porms, 4/net. Oliphant & Anderson 
A new edition. 


Moore (T. Sturge), THE SEA 1s KIND, 6/ net. 
Grant Richards 
Twenty-one of these poems have not been 
rinted before; others have appeared in The 
nglish Review, The New Statesman, The Poetry 
Review, and other papers. 


Patterson (Clara Burdett), Taz Dryap, 3/6 net. 
Constable 
A long piece in blank verse. 

Poet (The), Lightning of Rhythm and Rhyme, 
Flashing from Time to Time, Vol. I. No. 1, by 
Panéumolpos, 3d. 

Parnassus Press, 289, Regent St. 

_ The author calls these pieces—none of which 

is longer than six lines—‘ Fireballs.’’ They 

include ‘ Heleos,’ ‘ Pantheon,’ ‘ Grandiloquence,’ 
and ‘ Ideolatry.’ 

Webster (Alphonsus W.), Tae INWARD LIGHT, 
AND OTHER VERSES, 2/6 net. Headley 

Miscellaneous verses, including ‘ Makers of 

Music,’ ‘ Balm in Gilead,’ ‘ A School for Angels,’ 

and ‘ Venice, 1513.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Congress Library: A List oF AMERICAN Doc- 
TORAL @MISSERTATIONS PRINTED IN 1912, pre- 
pared by Charles A. Flagg, 30c. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

_ Containing an alphabetic list of theses 
printed in 1912, classified lists, a Subject Index, 
and a list of Doctors, arranged under Univer- 


sities, 





English Catalogue of Books (The) for 1913. 

‘ Publishers’ Circular ’ 
This is the seventy-seventh issue of ‘The 

English Catalogue,’ and contains the titles, under 

authors or subjects, of books published last year, 

as well as some received too late for inclusion in 
the former issue. 

Mash (Maurice H. B.), CATALOGUING CODES, a 
Comparison of the ‘ Cutter”? and ‘ A.L.A. 
and L.A.’ Rules, 6d. net. Stanley Paul 

This paper is reprinted from Te Librarian. 

Peddie (R. A.), CoNspectus INCUNABULORUM: 

Part Il. C—G, 15/ net. Grafton 
An index catalogue of fifteenth-century 
books, with references to Hain’s ‘ Repertorium, 

Copinger’s ‘ Supplement,’ Proctor’s ‘ Index,’ Pelle- 

chet’s ‘ Catalogue,’ Campbell’s ‘Annales,’ and other 

bibliographies. . 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Wilson (Floyd B.), THE MAN oF To-MORROW : 
HuMAN EvoLution, impelling Man onward to 
God-Consciousness, ‘‘ The New Thought Li- 
brary,” 3/6 net. Rider 

In his Prologue the author states that it is 
his aim to “ present what my studies and experi- 
ences have taught me as to ways and methods of 
using the Key to unlock the slumbering powers 
within ourselves.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Adams (Ephraim Douglass), THe PowrR oF 
IDEALS IN AMERICAN History, 5/ net. 
Milford, for Yale University Press 
The author discusses the basic principles of 
American citizenship and the power of idealism in 
American political life, and protests against the 
materialistic conception of history for America. 


Burns (William J.), Tue MAskep WAR, the Story 
of a Peril that threatened the United States, 
by the Man who uncovered the Dynamite 
Conspirators and sent them to Jail, 7/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
In this volume the author sets forth the evi- 
dence he gathered against John J. McNamara, 

James B. McNamara, and ‘“ those of the Inter- 

national Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

who betrayed the workers of that union to the 

Anarchists.” 

Butler (A. J.), BABYLON or Eaypt, a Study in 
the History of Old Cairo, 4/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
In this monograph the author sets out to 
prove ‘that for many centuries before the 

conquest Babylon was the recognized name of a 

town or city of great importance: that the term 

was so understood at the time of the conquest: 
and that this usage prevailed for some centuries 
after the conquest.” 

Collectanea Franciscana, edited by A. G. Little, 
M. R. James, H. M. Bannister. 

Aberdeen University Preis 
This is the fifth of the ‘‘ Franciscan Studies ”’ 

published by the British Society, and contains a 

study of ‘ Brother William of England’ and a 

‘ Description of a Franciscan Manuscript,’ by 

Mr. Little; ‘The Library of the Grey Friars of 

Hereford,’ by Dr. James; ‘A Short Notice of 

some Manuscripts of the Cambridge Friars,’ by 

the Rev. H. M. Bannister; and ‘ Records of the 

Franciscan Province of England,’ also by Mr. 

Little. There are four reproductions from MSS., 

Addenda, and an Index. 


Fleischmann (Hector), AN UNKNOWN Son oF 
NApPoLeon (Count L&ton), translated by A. R. 
Allinson, 10/6 net. Nash 

A biography of Count Léon, with Appendixes, 

Index, and illustrations. 

Hare (Christopher), MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
ITALIAN REFORMATION, 12/6 net. Stanley Paul 

Biographical studies of some leading Italian 

Protestants. 

Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Part V., 
edited by Walter Hutchinson, 7d. net. 

This part contains a further instalment of Sir 

Richard Temple’s article on India. 

Lee (Elizabeth), OurpA: A Memorr, 10/6 net. 

‘ Fisher Unwin 
An account of the novelist’s life and career, 
told chiefly from her letters, with chapters on 

Ouida as critic, novelist, humanitarian, and 

social reformer. 

Phillips (Walter Alison), THE CONFEDERATION OF 
Evropg, 7/6 net. Longmans 

Six lectures delivered in the University 

Schools, Oxford, on ‘ A Study of the European 

Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experiment in the 

International Organization of Peace.’ 

Sandars (Mary F.), Honoré pe Batzac, his Life 
and Writings, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 

A reprint, with a new Introduction by 

Dr. W. L. Courtney. See notice in Athen., 

April 22, 1905, p. 493. ‘ 





Tilby (A. Wyatt), Sour Arrica, 1486-1913, 7/6 
net. Constable 
This is the sixth volume in the author’s 
series of ‘‘ The English People Overseas,’ and 
brings to a close the first part of his history, 
which treats ‘“‘ in the main of the founding of the 
English type of civilisation.’ 
Tout (Prof. T. F.), THE PRESENT STATE OF 
MEDIZ2ZVAL STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Milford, for the British Academy 
The Presidential Address delivered to the 
Mediaeval Section of the Intermediate Historical 
Congress in London last April. It is reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. vi. 
Wertenbaker (Thomas J.), VIRGINIA UNDER THE 
Stuarts, 1607—1688, 6/6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
A history of Virginia from the founding of 
Jamestown to the Revolution of 1688. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Cox (J. Charles), GLOUCESTERSHIRE, “‘ Little 
Guides,’’ 2/6 net. Methuen 
In his Introduction the author deals generally 
with such subjects as the physical features of 
the county, its flora and fauna, history, worthies, 
and antiquities, and then describes each parish 
in alphabetical order. There are illustrations, 

maps, plans, a Bibliography, and an Index. 


Terry (T. Philip), Terry’s JAPANESE EMPIRE, 
INCLUDING KOREA AND Formosa, 21/ net. 

Constable 

A practical guide-book for travellers, giving 

a detailed account of the country, and descriptions 

of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the chief ocean 

routes to Japan. The book is fully illustrated 
with maps and plans. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Jessopp (the late Augustus), ENGLAND’s PRAs- 
ANTRY, AND OTHER Essays, 7/6 net. Unwin 
Studies of rural life in Norfolk. 


ECONOMICS. 

Mallock (W. H.), SoctAL REFORM AS RELATED TO 
REALITIES AND DELUSIONS, an Examination of 
the Increase and Distribution of Wealth from 
1801 to 1910, 6/ John Murray 

The author examines records relating to the 
amount and distribution of incomes at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and compares 
them with recent statistics. 

Smart (William), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THEORY OF VALUE ON THE LINES OF MENGER, 
WIESER, AND BOHM-BAWERK, 1/6 net. 

Macmillan 





A third edition. 


EDUCATION. 

Perse Playbooks: No. 4, First-FRUITS OF THE 
PLAY METHOD IN PROSE, 3/ net. 

Cambridge, Heffer 
The book contains a Preface by Dr. W. H. D. 

Rouse, and an Essay on the Method by Mr. H. 

Caldwell Cook, followed by examples of the boys’ 

work. 

PHILOLOGY. 

New English Dictionary: Shastri—Shyster. by 
Henry Bradley, 5/ Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Another section of Vo!. VITI. 

Soane (E. B.), GRAMMAR OF THE KURMANJI OR 

KurpIsH LANGUAGE, 8/6 net. Luzac 
The sixth volume in the ‘‘ Oriental Grammar 

Series.” 

Wilde (Archer), SounNps AND Srans, a Criticism 
of the Alphabet, with Suggestions for Reform, 
4/6 net. Constable 

The author discusses some reasons for reform 
in spelling, type, and alphabet, and also proposes 
improvements in the two last-named, independ- 
ently of spelling reform. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Arnold’s Literary Reading-Books : MASTERFOLK, 
SCENES FROM THE Lives OF Famous MEN, as 


described by Great Writers, 1/6 
Short illustrated extracts. 


Box (G. H.), THE Seconp Book oF K1nGs, 1/6 
net. Cambridge University Press 
Containing an Introduction on Hebrew 
historical writings, the authorship, date, and 
sources of 2 Kings, and the chronology; the 
text of the Revised Version with foot-notes, and 
an Index of Subjects. 
Chaucer (Geoffrey), PARLEMENT OF 
edited by C. M. Drennan, 2/6 
University Tutorial Press 
The text, which follows in the main G 94, 27 
in the Cambridge University Library, is accom- 


FouLges, 


! panied by an Introduction, notes, and Glossary. 
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McKay (Herbert), A Cuinp’s Book or ARITH- 

METIC, 10d. Methuen 

This book is intended for very young children, 

and gives practical instructions on the subject 

according to kindergarten methods. It is illus- 
trated by Miss Lilian Fairweather. 


Saintsbury (George), A First Book or ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1/6 Macmillan 
An outline of the development of English 
literature from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. Appended to the text 
are an Abstract and Chronological Conspectus and 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fuller = Bampfyide), Lire AND HumMAN NATURE, 
9/ net John Murrav 
This work is “an attempt to construct a 
natural history—or ‘eal human nature by 
tracing behaviour of mind or body to impulses 
which actuate, more or less definitely, all living 
creatures.”” The author reviews the material, 
social, economic, and political development of 
man, and considers the influence of race and 
environment. 


Mind at Work (The), edited by Geoffrey Rhodes, 
3/6 net Murby 
A handbook of applied psye hology, with 
contributions by Dr. Charles Buttar, Mr. E. J. 
Foley, and Prof. L. L. Bernard. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Peers (Edgar Allison), EnizAnETHAN DRAMA AND 
Irs Map Fo.k, the eameeer Prize Essay for 
1913, 3/6 net. Cambridge, Heffer 

An essay on the presentation of madness in 

English comedy and tragedy down to 1642. 


Vaughan (C.), THe INFLUENCE 
POETRY UPON THE ROMANTIC 
CONTINENT, 1/ net. 

Milford, for the British Academy 
The Warton Lecture on English Poetry, 
delivered last October. It is reprinted _— the 


oF ENGLISH 
REVIVAL ON THE 


Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
FICTION. 
Allerton (Mark), Tae Girt ON THE GREEN, 6/ 
Methuen 


See p. 474. 


Cody (H. A.), THE CHIEF OF THE RANGES, 6, 
Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 470. 


Crawford (Alexander), Tur ALias, 1/ net. 
Blackwood 
A cheap edition. 
Edwardes (Tickner), TANsy, 6 Hutchinson 


A tale of village life in the South Downs. 


Falconer (Lanoe), MADEMOISELLE Ix, 1/ net. 

Unwin 
The first volume in a cheap edition of the 

**Pseudonym Library.”’ See notice in Athen., 


Nov. 8, 1890, p. 622, 


Futrelle (Jacques), Buinp MAN’s Burr, 2/ net. 


Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 470. 


Gould (Nat), A GAMBLE FOR Love, 6/ Long 

The hero of this novel falls in love with the 
beautiful widow of an American multi-million- 
aire, but in order to prove hi; indifference to 
her money he affects an attitude of coldness, and 
hazards great stakes to win her love. There are 
several descriptions of horse-races, and a mystery 
regarding the heroine’s birth which is slowly 
unravelled. 


Harding (Mrs. Ambrose), A DAUGHTER OF DrE- 

BATE, 6/ Werner Laurie 

A story of love and adventure in Dominica, 

in which the question of ‘‘ colour ”’ is an important 
element. 

Havens (Munson), OLD VALENTINES. a Love 

Story, 2/6 net. Constable 


A pretty tale, in which the hero and heroine 


face poverty together, and eventually reach 
prosperity. 
Hayden (Eleanor G.), Love THE HARPER, 6s. 
Smith & Elder 
See p. 468. 


Keith (Marian), Tar Pot 0’ Gop: AT THE END 
OF THE RAINBow, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
A story of some simple-hearted people, 
mostly Scottish and Irish, living in a country 
town in Canada. 








Lepelletier | (Edmond), MADAME SANS-GENE, @ 
Romance founded on the Play by Sardou and 
Moreau, translated from the French and edited 
by J. A. J. de Villiers, 1/6 net. Greening 

One of the volumes in the “ Lotus Library.’ 

Locke (W. J.), THE FoRTUNATE YourTns, 6/ 

John Lane 

See p. 467. 


Macnamara (Rachael S.), THe AWAKENING, 6/ 
Jenkins 
See p. 473. 


Marks (Jeannette), LEVIATHAN, 
Struggle and a Triumph, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 


the Record of a 


See p. 472. 


Methley (Violet), THe LoApstTonr, 6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 
A story of adventurous and romantic life in 

the days of Napoleon. 


Norris (Kathleen), THE TREASURE. Macmillan 
A study of an old-fashioned American matron 
who resents the efficiency of her maid-of-all-work 
—‘‘ the treasure,’ who is a graduate of domestic 
economy—and is shocked by the frankness of her 
daughter, who proposes to the man she loves. 


Pearce (Charles E.), THe Crimson MAscot, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The story of the theft of a crimson pearl 
and the murder of its owner. 


Rita, Jini-ArLi-ALonr, 6/ Stanley Paul 
See p. 168. 

Salwey (Reginald E.), THe EDUCATION OF OLIVER 

Hypk, 6/ Digby & Long 
See p. 473. 


Straus (Ralph), THe OrLEY TRADITION, 6/ 
Methuen 
See p. 465. 


Tynan (Katharine), JouN BULTEEL’s DAUGHTERS, 
6/ Smith & Elder 
This story concerns the love-affairs of four 
young women whose social position is endangered 
by a quixotic action of their father before his 
marriage. 


Wallace (Edgar), BosaAmMBo OF THE RIVER, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
Mr. Wallace shows in this series of stories the 
manifold difficulties, and activities of, one San- 
ders, a Colonial Office Commissioner, while govern- 
ing the various tribes under British protection on 
the West Coast of Africa. 


Wayside Neighbours, by the Author of ‘ Wayside 
Lamps, 2/6 net. Longmans 
A collection of eleven stories, eight of which 

are republished from The Treasury. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Boy’s Own, ApRiL, 6d. 4, Bouverie Street 
This number contains the first instalment of 
a tale of the Malay Seas, entitled ‘The Black 
Pearl of Peihoo,’ by Mr. S. Portal Hyatt. The 
articles include ‘ Insect Photography,’ by Mr. 
Herbert Mace; ‘ Lacrosse, and How to Play It,’ 
by Mr. J. S. Hutcheon; and ‘ A Philanthropic 
‘Rig Brother ’’: Mr. William Wheatley and i 


Mission,’ by Mr. G. A. Leask. 
Champion, Marcu, 3d. net. 21, Old Bailey 
Includes ‘School Songs of Shrewsbury,’ 


* All about Ferrets,’ and ‘ Thackeray and Boys.’ 
Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine, APRIL, 
6d. , Bouv erie Street 
The items in this number include ‘ House- 
hold Science in the Universities,’ by Mrs. Smedley 
Maclean ; ‘ Who ’s Who among the Wild Flowers,’ 
by Mr. Henry Irving; and ‘The Problem of 
Truth,’ a short story by Miss Mary Heaton Vorse. 


International Theosophical Chronicle, Marcn, 6d. 
net. 18, Bartlett’s Bldgs. 
Notable articles in this number are ‘ Peace 
and War,’ by Mr. John Morg ‘ Parsifal and 
the Drama,’ by Mr. R. Machell A aa * Theosophy,’ 
by Prof. Daniel de Lange. 


Irish Review, Marcu, 6d. net. 
Dublin, 12, D’Olier Street ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
The contents of this issue include an article 
on the present political situation, entitled ‘ At 


the Irish Junction, by Mr. P. J. Sheridan; an 
** impression’ of ‘A New Poet,’ Mr. Francis 


Ledwidge, by Miss Lily Fogarty ; and verses by 
Mr. Thomas MacDonagh, Sir Roger Casement, 
and others, | 





Jewish Review, Marcu, 1/6 net. Routledge 

The articles in the present issue include 
‘The Progress of Education in Jewry,’ by Mr. 
Israel Cohen; ‘ The Observance of the Sabbath 
and the Festivals,’ by Mr. J. Mann ; and ‘ Bacher : 
a Personal Note,’ by Mr. E. N. Adler. 


London Quarterly Review, APRIL, 2/6 


C. H. Kelly 
Notable papers in this number are ‘ The 
Unity of the Human Race,’ by Dr. A, 


Caldecott ; ‘ Rabindranath Tagore,’ by Mr. E. J. 
Brailsford ; and ‘ Rajas and their Territories,’ by 
Saint Nihal Singh. 


Modern Language Teaching, Marcu, 6d. Black 
Includes articles on ‘ The Germans and their 
National Hero,’ by Mr. M. Korner, and the 
‘Reform of English Spelling’ (concluded), by 
Mr. C.S. Bremner ; also Correspondence, Reviews, 
and Editorial Notes. 
North American Review, Marcu, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
by Mr. B. I. Gilman; 
‘ Christianity and Christian Science,’ by the Rev. 
Randolph H. McKim; ‘The Sea in the Greek 
Poets,’ by Mr. W. Chase Greene; and ‘Some 
Implications of Bergson’s Philosophy,’ by Miss 
L. C. Willcox, are the most important items 
this month. 


‘ Super-Democracy,’ 


Scribner’s Magazine, Aprit, 1 / Constable 

Col. Roosevelt contributes the first two 
chapters of ‘ A Hunter-Naturalist in the Brazilian 
Wilderness,’ illustrated by Mr. Kermit Roosevelt 
and other members of the expedition; Mr. 
George E. Woodberry writes of North Africa in 
an article entitled ‘On the Mat,’ and Mr. H. G, 
Dwight on ‘ Greek Feasts’; and there are other 
articles, verses, and short stories. 


Stitchery, a QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENT to ‘ The 
Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine,’ 
No. 7, 3d. 4, Bouverie Street 

An illustrated booklet giving patterns of 
plain and fancy needlework, suggestions for 

children’s clothes, &c. 


Sunday at Home, Aprit, 6d. 4, Rouverie Street 

The contents include articles on ‘ Christ in 
the Home,’ by the Rev. Harrington C. Lees, and 
‘The Earth Awakes,’ by Mr. Thomas Cassels, 
and the first two chapters of ‘ Harebell’s Friend,’ 
a serial story by Miss Amy Le Feuvre. 


Windsor Magazine, Aprit, 6d. Ward & Lock 

Offers stories by Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
Miss S. Macnaughtan, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts 5 
and articles on ‘ The Art of Val. &. Prinsep, R.A., 
by Mr. Austin Chester, and ‘ The Public Record 
Office, by Mr. J. G. Black. 


GENERAL. 


Anecdotes of Pulpit and Parish, collected 
arranged by Arthur H. Engelbach, 3/6 
Grant Richards 
Anecdotes of well-known prelates and others, 
with an Index. . 


and 


Begbie (Harold), THE ORDINARY MAN AND THB 
EXTRAORDINARY THING, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A popular edition. 


Caldecott (W. Shaw), OUTLINE LECTURE ON 
HeERop’s TEMPLE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 1/ 
C. H. Kelly 
This lecture is illustrated by a photograph of 

the author’s model of the Temple. 


Catalogue of Valuable Books and Important 
Illuminated and Other Manuscripts, 2 /6 
Sotheby 
An illustrated catalogue. The sale will take 
place on April 6th, 7th, and 8th. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Cantor (Charles), ParstraAL, an Analysis and 
some Thoughts on the Symbolism, 1, 
Year-Book Press 
A paper on the sources of ‘ Parsifal’ and ite 
allegorical significance. 


Holland (Henry Scott), Unrry IN DIVERsITy. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
A sermon preached at St. Mary’s Church 
before the University of Oxford last February. 


Way of Unity and Peace (The), 1 


d. 
Smith & Elder 
The purpose ‘of this pamphlet is to appeal 
to common sense in the present Irish crisis, and 
to indicate the way to unity. 
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SCIENCE. 
Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.), A History or 
6 


BRITISH MAMMALS, Part XV., 2 
Gurney & Jackson 

Deals with Rodents, and is_ plentifully 
illustrated. 

The publishers announce that, owing to the 
lamented death of Major Barrett-Hamilton, 
Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton of the British Museum 
will complete the work. This section contains 
an appreciation of Major Barrett-Hamilton. 


Boutroux (Emile), NatuRAL LAW IN SCIENCE AND 

PutLosopHy, 7/6 net. Nutt 

An authorized translation by Mr. Fred 
Rothwell. 


Crawford (David L.), A CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A 
MONOGRAPH OF THE HOMOPTEROUS INSECTS 
OF THE FAMILY DELPHACID2 OF NORTH AND 
SouTH AMERICA. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
This paper is reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum. 


Fantham (H. B.) and Porter (Annie), Some 
MINUTE ANIMAL PARASITES; OR, UNSEEN 
Fors IN THE ANIMAL WORLD, 5/ net. 

Methuen 

This book aims at giving a popular and 

accurate account of some microscopic protozoal 

organisms that produce disease in higher animals, 

including man. It is illustrated by drawings 
made from the author’s own specimens. 


Hilditch (T. P.), A Turrp YEAR COURSE OF 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: the Heterocyclic Com- 
pounds, Carbohydrates, and Terpenes, 6/ 

Methuen 

This volume is a sequel to Dr. A. E. Dunstan’s 

‘ First Year’ and Mr. F. B. Thole’s ‘ Second Year 
Organic Chemistry.’ 


Horticultural Record (The), compiled by Reginald 
Cory, 42/ net. J. & A. Churchill 
This volume contains over 180 coloured and 
half-tone reproductions gf some of the plants, 
flowers, and rock gardens at the Royal Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition of 1912. These 
plates are preceded by articles by Mr. H. R. 
Darlington, Mr. James O’Brien, and _ others, 
illustrating the progress of horticulture since the 
Exhibition of 1866. 


Leith (C. K.), SrRucTURAL GEOLOGY, 6/6 net. 
Constable 
A textbook for students. It is illustrated 
—_ photographs and diagrams, and there is an 
ndex. 


Levick (Dr. G. Murray), ANTARCTIC PENGUINS, 
6/ net. Heinemann 
An account of the habits of Antarctic pen- 
guins by the zoologist to the Scott Expedition. 
The illustrations from photographs are an impor- 
tant feature of the book. 


Proceedings of the Rhodesia Scientific Associa- 
tion, Vou. XII. Bulawayo, the Association 
Contains papers read during 1912-13. These 
include ‘Some Ethnological Questions affecting 
Rhodesia,’ by the Rev. S. S. Dornan; ‘ Social 
Conditions of the Natives of Mashonaland,’ by 
Mr. F. W. T. Posselt; and ‘The Rise of the 
Matabele,’ by Mr. H. Marshall Hole. 


Sage (Arthur R.) and Fretwell (Wm. E.), AQTExtT- 
Book OF ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION, 3/6 net. Methuen 

The aim of this book is to give general ele- 
mentary knowledge of the principles of building 
construction. 


Union of South Africa, ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE PE- 
RIOD 1912-13, 4/ Cape Town, ‘ Cape Times ’ 

A full and illustrated report. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Carpenter (Edward), INTERMEDIATE TYPES AMONG 
PRIMITIVE FoLk, a Study in Social Evolution, 
4/6 net. Allen 

A discussion of the intermediate types be- 
tween the normal man and the normal woman. 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘ The Inter- 

mediate in the Service of Religion’ and ‘ The 

Intermediate as Warrior,’ the former of which 

was originally published in Prof. Stanley Hall’s 

7 idem Journal of Religious Psychology, June, 

i. 


FINE ARTS: 


Catalégue of the Collection of Greek, Roman, 
English, and Foreign Coins, &c., in Gold and 
Silver, rHE PROPERTY OF KENDALL HAZELDINE, 
1 Sotheby 

An illustrated catalogue of a collection to be 
sold on April 3rd. 





— 





Corot, LanpscarEs, Text by D. Croal Thomson, 


Part VI., 2/6 net. *‘ The Studio’ Office 
This number completes the series. It con- 
tains plates in facsimile colours of ‘The Boat- 
man,’ ‘ Une Soirée,’ ‘ Lago di Garda: Chevritre 
au Bord de I’Eau,’ ‘ L’Ouragan,’ and ‘ La Route 
d’ Arras.’ 


MUSIC. 


Gibb (Marian P.), A GuIDE TO THE CHASSEVANT 
METHOD OF EpvUCATION, 3/6 net. Heinemann 
An explanation of Mlle. Chassevant’s system. 
With. this volume we have received ‘ Chassevant 
Method of Musical Education, Solfége,’ First 
Course (1/6); Second Course (2/6); and Third 
Course (3/), adapted by Miss Gibb. 


DRAMA. . 


Cornford (F. M.), THE ORIGIN oF ATTIC COMEDY, 
8/6 net. Arnold 
The author’s hypothesis is that the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ forms ’’—which are said by Aristotle 
to be present in Attic Comedy at the date from 
which the record of comic poets begins —still 
traceable in the constant features of the Aristo- 
phanic play, were inherited from a ritual drama, 
the content of which can be reconstructed. 


Murray (Gilbert), ANDROMACHE, a Play in Three 
Acts, paper 1/ net, cloth 2/ net. Allen 
A revised edition. 


Tolstoy (Leo), Piays, translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude, 5/ net. Constable 
A complete edition, including the posthumous 
plays. There are illustrations and a brief Preface. 
Foreign. 


FOREIGN. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lettres et Documents pour servir a |’Histoire 
de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815, publiés par S.A. 
le Prince Murat. VIII. Royaume de Naples 
(9 Septembre, 1809—6 Aofit, 1810), 7fr. 50. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

The eighth volume of the Murat Papers, 

including illustrations, and an Introduction and 
notes by M. Paul Le Brethon. 


Rambaud (Alfred), HistorrE pr LA Russie 
DEPUIS LES ORIGINES JUSQU’A NOS JouRs, 6fr. 
Paris, Hachette 
A sixth edition, revised and brought up to 
1913. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Table Alphabétique de la Bibliographie de la 
France, ANNEE 1913. 
Paris, Cercle de la Librairie 
Compiled from the Journal Général de l Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Luick (Dr. Karl), HistoriscHE GRAMMATIK DER 

ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE, 4m. _ Leipsic, Tauchnitz 
The second part of this study. 

Ovid, METAMORPHOSEON Lispri XV. LAcTANTI 
PLACIDI QUI DICITUR NARRATIONES FABU- 
LARUM OVIDIANARUM, recensuit apparatu cri- 
tico instruxit Hugo Magnus, 30m. 

Berlin, Weidmann 

Includes a text of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 

with critical notes below, an Index of Names, and 
three plates with reproductions of manuscripts. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Courbaud (Edmond), HORACE, sa Vie et: sa Pensée 

a l’ Epoque des Epitres, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 

A critical study of the first book of the 
Epistles and its connexion with the poet’s life. 


GENERAL. 


Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Vol. IX., 1913, 10fr. Geneva, A. Julien 
The Annals include several letters of Rousseau 

and a Bibligraphy. 


Frankfurter Biicherfreund, Neue Folg», Nr. I., 
6m. annually. Frankfurt a.M., Joseph Baer 
An illustrated catalogue including the 
following divisions: Primitive Woodcuts and 
Pageants. 


Monniot (Albert), Le Crime RITUEL CHEZ LES 
Juirs, 3fr. 50. Paris, Pierre Téqui 
With a Preface by M. Edouard Drumont. 


Schaukal (Richard), ZETTELKASTEN EINES ZEIT- 

GENOSSEN AUS HANS BURGERS PAPIEREN, 4m. 

Munich, Georg Miiller 

Studies on varied subjects of literary and 
general interest. 





AN AUTHORS’ UNION. 
22, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, W., March 24, 1914. 


In reply to Mr. Charles Garvice’s letter 
in your issue of the 14th inst., in which 
he maintains that I, as a member of the 
Society of Authors, should have communi- 
cated with that Society before taking part 
in the discussion re the above to which you 
kindly opened your columns, I should like 
to say that it ought to be possible to discuss 
the difficulties and disabilities of authors 
as craftsmen, and yet remain loyal to the 
existing Society, which has done, and is 
doing, so much for the dignity and independ- 
ence of authorship as a profession. 

With regard to the references made this 
week in a contemporary, in which it is sug- 
gested that the critical and the creative 
faculties do not go together, I would respect- 
fully submit that this is not wholly correct. 

Every imaginative author, whether poet 
or novelist, must perforce endeavour to 
exercise the faculty of criticism and of 
selection with regard to his own work 
before submitting it to the public. More- 
over, critics, like creators of literature, have 
in some well-known instances had their 
judgments reversed by that sternest critic 
of us all, viz., Time. 

For information as to the initial stages of 
the discussion ve an Authors’ Union, I would 
refer Mr. Garvice to the views of The Athe- 
neum of February 14th and 21st. 

W. J. CAMERON. 








THE SHAKESPEARES AND STOKE. 
Leonard Stanley Vicarage, Stonehouse, Glos. 
March 15, 1914. 

REFERRING to the article in your issue of 
March 14th, by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, on Shake- 
speare and Asbies, it is curious that John 
Shakespeare went all the way to Stoke-on- 
Trent for a surety, and it suggests that the 
Shakespeares had relations living in those 
parts. 

The great parish of Stoke comprised 
within its limits, if I mistake no‘, much of 
the manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

It may interest Mrs. Stopes to know that 
there was, in the late fourteenth century 
and possibly earlier and later still, a a 
of Shakespeare living in that manor. If 
she will consult the Newcastle Manor Court 
Rolls at the Record Office she will find, 
under 37 Edw. III., a ‘“‘ John Shakespere ” on 
the jury in that year, and that in the same 
year a “ William Shakespere ’’ was essoined. 
A “John Shakespere’’ occurs again in 17 
Rich. II. I was searching those records 
years ago for very different things, and 
happened by chance to light on those names. 
[ have no doubt a search would reveal 
other entries of the name. It would be @ 
singularly interesting thing if it could be 
shown that the Shakespeares of Stratford 
came originally out of Staffordshire. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 








BOOK SALE, 

On Monday and Tuesday, the 16th and 17th 

inst., Messrs. Sotheby sold the library of the late 
Mr. A. B. Stewart of Rawcliffe, Glasgow, the chief 
yrices being: Bannatyne Club Publications, 
1323-67, 1341. Gould, Birds of Great Britain, 
5 vols., 1873, 31/. Holbein, Portraits of Illus- 
trious Persons of the Court of Henry VIII., 1792, 
261. Hore B.V.M., Franco-Flemish MS., 15th 
century, 351. Maitland Club Publications, 92 
yvols., 1830-59, 681. Charles Mathews, Memoirs, 
5 vols., extra-illustrated, 1839, 211. Sir Thomas 
More, Works, 1557, 217. Pyne, History of the 
Royal Residences, 3 vols., 1819, 261. Shake- 
speare, Works, 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, first 
Four Folios, 1,2001. The total of the sale was 
2,5981. bs. 6d. 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


“O University REerorm, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!’ Such an excla- 
mation will be found handy by all parties at 
Oxford in view of recent events. The sup- 
porters of the proposal to abolish the three 
orders composing the Hebdomadal Council 
are not unnaturally wroth with the pro- 
fessoriate and its backers. Having toiled 
for the best part of two years, they are 
brought to naught by the adverse vote of 
@ narrow majority in Convocation. Now 
Convocation represents that “lest ditch ” 
in which it is seemly enough that an uncom- 
promising opposition should die magnifi- 
cently. But if when the routed foe, hurled 
back from one position after another, rises 
in restored and reinforced array out of the 
ditch in question, so that it is filled to the 
brim, not with their own slain bodies, but 
with those of their triumphant pursuers, 
then it is no wonder if the latter take it 
somewhat hardly. To escape one’s own 
notice having been beaten—how can this 
be a virtue in professors—in those whose 
business and boast it is to know? More- 
over, Council had certainly done its best, 
by the method of propounding alternative 
resolutions, to ascertain what public opinion 
demanded in regard to this matter, and 
was in honour bound to bring forward pre- 
cisely such a scheme as has now suffered 
shipwreck. Statesmanship has not been 
to blame, but simply the stubborn logic of 
events. 

The professors, on their side, say that 
they may in principle claim, and do in fact 
require, lal representation in Council 
as the official upholders of the cause of 
learning, or—to put the same thing in 
another way—of research. They suspect 
the proposal to disfranchise them of being 
no better than a specious attempt to sub- 
ordinate the University, as focus and head- 
quarters of the higher studies, to the system 
of the Colleges, which are more directly 
concerned with the teaching of youth. 
Whether there was any conscious design 
on the part of the abettors of the Bill to 
strengthen College influence may be doubted. 
On the other hand, academic liberals rallied 
in considerable numbers to the support of 
the professoriate because they feared lest 
otherwise the ideal of what is termed “a 
teaching University ’’ should become all-in- 
all. Undismayed by taunts to the effect 
that they were pandering to vested interests, 
that, in defiance of the spirit of democracy, 
they were condemning the popular assembly 
to consider legislation initiated by those 
who were not its own nominees, and so 
forth, they lent their aid to the professors, 
lest the higher studies should become crys- 
tallized in the form of curricula, lest learn- 
ing should become identified with reading 
for the Schools. There is room within the 
University for a certain conflict of ideals. 


-As old Heraclitus says, opposite friction 


keeps things together. Research and the 
training of -youth go hand in hand up to a 
certain int; but beyond that point 
there is bound to be an incompatibility of 
aims, since to prosecute research for its 
own sake, and train others in the methods 
of research, demands the special student ; 
while for the purposes of general education, 
such as a College seeks to provide, there is 
needed a goodly number of cultivated men 
of wide interests, ready to take an active 
am in the moral and social life of the place. 

e tutorial system for all good Oxford men 
is a just source of pride. It could hardly be 
bettered in their eyes, and for that very 
reason is strong enough as it is. On the 
other hand, a ible t: ny of professors 
at Oxford is almost unthinkable, because in 








| existing conditions it taxes their utmost 
endeavours to assert even a condominium 
with the tutors. If the present struggle to 
maintain their rights tends to augment their 
corporate feeling, it will be all to the good. 
They need to take counsel together, so as 
to make sure that the interests of research 
are worthily represented, and incidentally 
to see that the drones occasionally to be 
met with in every hive of learning are suit- 
ably admonished, lest specific charges of 
inefficiency be generalized to the prejudice 
of the entire order. 

Meanwhile, the six Heads of Houses find 
themselves preserved by the wholesale 
rejection of the statute, though the thought 
that they should be disestablished caused 
pain to few, and probably not even to them- 
selves. The fact is that, for one reason or 
another, there are not enough of them to 
supply a succession of persons able and 
venir to undertake the arduous work of 
Council. It is to be hoped that a Bill will 
promptly be introduced to cut down the 
number of places reserved for them from 
six to half that number, thus assigning nine 
out of the available eighteen seats to those 
who have braved the test of ‘‘ free election.”’ 

It only remains to add in this context 
that there is a sound psychological reason 
why, if the highest dignitaries of the Uni- 
versity are to be induced to serve on Council 
in sufficient numbers, their path of entry 
should be made smooth. If there is a 
chance of the Head of a House being beaten 
in open fight by a Junior Fellow, or of a 
Professor succumbing to a Demonstrator, 
the former, if endowed with the ordinary 
human passions, will simply refuse to stand. 
As Plato says in regard to a somewhat 
similar case, a member of this select band, 
having tasted how sweet and blessed his 
treasure is, will prefer to watch the madness 
of the many from afar, as one who takes 
shelter beneath a wall on a stormy day, 
unless, indeed, he be provided with a political 
constitution suited to him. Well, the 
requisite political constitution, as it turns 
out, will be forthcoming at Oxford after all ! 

The other matter that has occupied our 
legislators during this Term is the Reform 
of Responsions. The new scheme was 
criticized adversely in the last instalment 
of these Note; from the standpoint of those 
who do not believe in compulsory Greek. 
A great many amendments have been pro- 
posed, but hardly any have been accepted. 
One important modification, however, has 
been introduced, consisting in the admission 
of the principle of compensation. Hence- 
forth the clever mathematician who is all- 
but-Greekless may hope for mercy from his 
examiners, if only the latter can decide 
amongst themselves how many lines of the 
‘Hecuba’ wrong are equivalent to one 
——— equation right. This will be all 
the more possible because the examiners, 
under the new L gun will be experts in school- 
education, and some of them even Cam- 
bridge men. The Masters of the Schools are 
to be abolished, because those narrow- 
minded dons looked no further than to the 
needs of their own University. Who knows 
whether sometimes they may not have 
harboured the gross and sinister intent of 
admitting a sufficiency of students—good, 
bad, or indifferent—to enable the University 
and the Colleges to pay their way? But 
now, in the interests of the schools, a 
higher standard of attainment is to be 
imposed on those who would qualify 
for a University career. ed in them- 
selves, it must be allowed, the new require- 
ments embody a more liberal ideal of public- 
school education. Somewhat harder mathe- 





matics, classics perhaps a shade easier, and 
at any rate less cumbered with pedantry, 





English composition, and an extra subject 
—such a system of tests would undoubtedly 
foster and bring to light a genuine capacity 
for higher studies in a way that Responsions 
could never do. But how can the standard 
be raised without lowering the number of 
those who pass? It is replied that, by 
spreading the examination over two years 
or more, and by catching the candidates 
young (before the bloom of their classical 
attainments has had time to wear off), the 
ranks of the successful will positively be 
swelled, and every College will be turning 
away money from the door. Well, this may 
be so, but if the prophets turn out to be 
wrong, the University will have to pay the 
piper. Meanwhile, outside the class of the 
classically trained, there would seem to be 
plenty of good material for the highest 
education in mathematics and _ natural 
science. Why limit ourselves then, except 
for social reasons, to that one class? In 
this awkward question we have the rock 
on which the present scheme will in all 
probability split. 

The Oxford Magazine has been gallantly 
championing the cause of the Demonstrator. 
It is certainly high time that the status and 
emoluments of those who do yeoman service 
in the scientific laboratories were sub- 
stantially improved. The newly established 
General Board of Faculties might well devote 
immediate attention to the subject. It is 
possible that, in regard to fees, the system 
of profit-sharing in vogue in the various de- 
partments does not represent all that could 
be desired. For the rest, more fellowships 
might be bestowed on the Museum, such a 
reward being notably deserved by the De- 
monstrator, who, by attention to a special! 
line of research, has won himself what 
amounts to the position of an assistant 
professor. 

Oxford has long stood in need of an 
Institute of Social and Political Studies, 
and a satisfactory start has at length been 
made in the foundation of Barnett House. 
which commemorates the name of one 
whose philanthropy marched hand in hand 
with a scientific interest in the facts of social 
life. -The provisional Committee is engaged 
in raising a maintenance fund, and its en- 
deavours have already met with a consider- 
able response. Oxford provides ideal 
head-quarters for the study of social pro- 
blems, being sufficiently in touch with great 
men and great movements to warm the 
heart, yet remote enough from the welter 
of contemporary politics to keep the head 
cool. Indeed, it is becoming one of the 
leading functions of the University to enable 
students of all nations to obtain insight into 
the methods and ideals of this country, 
which in so many respects is the political 
laboratory of the world. Barnett House, 
then, can hardly fail to have an interesting 
future, and with proper support is likely to 
develope into an important focus of Uni- 
versity education. 

This summer Exeter College will celebrate 
the six hundredth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the College. To signalize the occa- 
sion new windows have been inserted in 
the College Hall in commemoration of 
distinguished Exonians, past and present ; 
while, if sufficient support is forthcoming 
from old members, it is hoped that further 
improvements may be carried out in respect 
to the College buildings. The Rector of 
the College, Dr. Farnell, 1s likewise preparing 
a full Bibliography of the scientific and 
literary works produced by the Fellows and 
Tutors during the last half-century. Those 
who are wont to declare that the academic 
life is, under present conditions, incompatible 
with research will, it is to be hoped, fail to 
find their crucial instance here. M. 
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Kiterary Gossip. 


Tue objects of the proposed School of 
Imperial Studies deserve the attention and 
support of students of history; but it 
may be pointed out that Mr. Sidney Low 
is under a misapprehension when he states 
(as reported) that our Imperial archives 
are leit “‘ almost untouched,” and that it 
remains for some future organization in 
the University of London to indicate the 
uses of this branch of our public records. 
We should have thought it common know- 
ledge that a great amount of skilled re- 
search has been done in this direction, both 
by official and unofficial agencies; while 
the outlying documents are being rapidly 
accounted for by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, the Commission on 
Public Records, and the forthcoming 
‘ Bibliography of British History.’ 

Apart from the above agencies, many 
foreign and colonial students, and those of 
at least one college of London University, 
have made extensive researches amongst 
the Imperial sources, and to claim this 
field of labour as virgin soil is scarcely 
fair to the labourers concerned. 

Wer have received from Mr. C. Arthur 
Pearson, Hon. Treasurer of the National 
Institute for the Blind, a letter containing 
a very reasonable suggestion to which we 
are glad to give publicity. A large number 
of kindly persons undertake to write books 
in Braille by hand for the use of the blind. 
Many of the works selected for reproduction 
thus are of general interest, and can only be 
made in sufficient numbers by machinery, 
so that their production by hand—a slow 
and tedious process—is almost lost labour. 
On the other hand, there is a small, but 
often pressing demand on the part of 
individual blind readers for special works 
which would not command a large enough 
sale to make their reproduction in Braille 
by machinery worth while. 

Mr. Pearson suggests that writers of 
Braille should turn their attention to these, 
and proposes to create a department at the 
Institute with which blind students and 
writers of Braille alike may communicate 
—these to be told what works are required, 
and those to state their wants in the way of 
books. 

Tue building begun some ten years ago, 
and completed at a cost of 600,0001., 
designed to hold the Academy of Sciences, 
the University Library, and—more im- 
portant than these—the Royal Library of 
Berlin, was opened on the 22nd inst. It 
stands on the north side of Unter den 
Linden, and that part of it dedicated to 
the Royal Library is capable of accom- 
modating 6,000,000 books. The Royal 
Library had its beginning in the treasures 
from dissolved monasteries collected by 
the Great Elector. First housed in the 
Royal castle, it was transferred in 1780 to a 
building opposite the Opera-House, where 
Frederick the Great allowed the public 
access to it, and where it remained till it 
was moved to its present quarters. It 
numbers more than one and a half million 
volumes. 








THE ATHENAUM 


M. Pavut DEscHANEt has been elected 
a member of the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. The fact is worth 
notice, for the President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies has been a member 
of the Académie Frangaise since 1899, and 
it is not usual for one of the ‘“ Forty ” to 
become a candidate for a chair in another 
academy, though the converse occurs 
frequently. 


Tue February number of The Russian 
Review—published quarterly by the School 
of Russian Studies in the University of 
Liverpool—is decidedly worth attention 
on the part of that increasing public 
which acknowledges the fascination of 
Russia. It contains an illuminating paper 
on that very subject by Mr. Maurice 
Baring ; discussions of the relations be- 
tween England and Russia in early days 
and in recent years; the account of a 
‘Visit to a Settlement of Old Believers,’ 
by Mr. W. J. Birkbeck ; and one or two 
articles—such as Mr. George Calderon’s 
‘The Tale of Sorrow’ and a translation 
of M. V. G. Korolenko’s ‘The Old Bell- 
ringer °— which illustrate from the more 
intimate side the life of the people. Mr. 
Harold Williams’s study of ‘ The Russian 
Mohammedans ’ and Anton Palme’s ‘ Pro- 
gress of Russian Studies in Germany ’ are 
also noticeable. 








Tue April number of T'he Common- 
wealth is of considerable and varied interest. 
It has articles on the Free Church Council 
at Norwich, Colliery Explosions, Nietzsche 
and Eugenics, and Christianity and Social 
Welfare in New Zealand. In all alike 
appeal is made to those hidden sources of 
noble impulse which we recently heard a 
preacher, discoursing on ‘The Futility of 
the Faithful,’ compare with reservoirs lying 
unused because the machinery to draw 
upon them has been misapplied or mislaid. 
It seems worth while to draw the attention 
of a wider circle of readers to our plain- 
speaking, hard-hitting contemporary, 
whose béfe noire, we gather, is piety 
divorced from practice. 

Chambers’s Journal for April has an 
article on Queen Elena of Italy as “a 
Royal Archeologist,” by Mr. L. A. M. 
Pynsent; a paper by Mr. F. G. Aflalo 
entitled ‘ Thoughts of a Traveller’; and 
one on ‘The Plague in Scotland,’ by 
Mr. Louis A. Barbé. ‘In Pilgrim Garb’ 
(suggested by Mr. Stephen Graham’s late 
work on Russian pilgrimages), ‘Antarctica,’ 
‘Nerves versus Happiness,’ and ‘ Edu- 
cation in Food Values,’ an account of 
methods adopted in the United States, 
should be worth attention. 


Harper’s Magazine for April contains an 
article entitled ‘What is Gravity ?’ by 
Sir Oliver Lodge; a story by Mary EF. 
Wilkins (Mrs. Freeman) called ‘ Daniel and 
Little Dan’ ; a paper on the Yucatan ruins, 
by Dr. Ellsworth Huntington; and an 
essay on ‘ Writing English,’ by Mr. Henry 
Seidel Canby. Madame de Hegermann- 
Lindencrone writes on her ‘ First Visit to 
the Court of Denmark,’ and Mrs. Chapman 
Catt has an article on ‘A Survival of 
Matriarchy.’ 


Messrs. Smrru & Exper are publishing 
immediately, in two volumes, the late 
Whitelaw Reid’s ‘ American and English 
Studies.’ These include some of the 
writer's more important discussions on 
matters of public interest, and illustrate 
both his purely intellectual outlook and 
his point of view as a citizen. 

Tue death is announced in Edinburgh, in 
his 65th year, of Dr. David Patrick, editor 
of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ the ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Literature,’ and other works. 
For some months Dr. Patrick had been 
unfit for duty, but the immediate cause of 
death was pneumonia, to which he suc- 
cumbed last Sunday. The son of the 
Rev. Joseph Patrick, Free Church minister, 
Ochiltree, Ayrshire, he was born at Loch- 
winnoch in 1849, ard educated at Ayr 
Academy, under Dr. James Macdonald, and 
Edinburgh University. He next passed to 
New College, with a view of reading for the 
ministry of the Free Church, and subse- 
quently studied philosophy, history, and 
theology at the Universities of Tiibingen, 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Géttingen. Owing 
to conscientious scruples, he did not in 
the end become a minister, but took up 
literary work, doing articles for the ninth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
and for the ‘ Globe Encyclopedia ’ before 
joining the literary staff of Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers, where he rose to be chief. He 
came first as temporary assistant to Dr. 
Findlater in 1874, then returned as locum 
tenens when the editor was ordered 
abroad for his health, and later succeeded 
him. He saw through the press the new 
edition of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ the 
‘Cyclopedia of English Literature,’ the 
‘Gazetteer of the World,’ and the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ the last an excel- 
lent book in which he had F. H. Groome 
as a collaborator. 

Dr. Patrick’s vast stores of reading and 
experience were cheerfully placed at the 
service of his employers and colleagues. 
He was indefatigable as a notetaker, and 
his reference copy of the ‘ Encyclopedia ’ 
is a mass of annotations culled from every 
source. A laborious work was his transla- 
tion for the Scottish History Society of 
‘Statuta Ecclesia Scoticane, 1225-1556,’ 
with illustrative notes. He had gathered 
much out-of-the-way material regarding 
the life and works of Burns, which, 
however, he never published. 

M. Cuartes Wappineton died last 
week. Born at Milan in 1819, he was a 
teacher in several lycées, and a lecturer for 
some time at the Ecole Normale before 
he was appointed in 1879 to the Chair of 
Classical Philosophy at the Sorbonne. In 
1888 he was elected a member of the Aca- 
démie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
He is best known as the author of ‘ De la 
Psychologie d’Aristote,’ ‘Ramus, sa Vie 
et ses Opinions,’ ‘ Essai de Logique,’ and 
‘ Aristote, Ecrivain et Moraliste.’ 

WE regret to learn of the death, in 
‘his 84th year, of the distinguished 
Provengal poet Frédéric Mistral, which 
took place on Wednesday last at Maillane. 
We shall publish a notice of his life and 





work next week. 
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SCIENCE 


<= 
THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF 
AVIATION. 


““ 


HERE we have a “ practical ’’ manual of 
flying, in contradiction to the many vol- 
umes that have been written on the theory 
of the subject. It embraces the actual 
experiences of the authors, and for that 
reason, perhaps, is likely to make a more 
popular appeal than many of the works 
on aviation that have preceded it. 

Mr. Gustav Hamel, particularly, is 
known as an intrepid flier. Of his 
authority to write on the subject there 
can be no question, and many who 
have admired him in the _ distance 
will be glad to make a closer ac- 
quaintance with him through the medium 
of the printed page. 

They will enjoy their experience the 
more because there is no suspicion of 
boasting or vain-gloriousness in this enter- 
taining book. The authors are frankly 
fascinated with their subject, and they 
write with the enthusiasm of devotees. 
The “ man in the street,” who possesses 
possibly no great desire to be among the 
conquerors of the air, will yet be curious to 
know the sort of qualifications necessary 
for the art. He will learn here that 
““ the extremely excitable man, who is never 
in repose, will probably learn to fly easily, but 
he has not the qualities to become a master. 
His opposite, the very dull, listless, heavy 
individual, will probably during his lesson 
never show the slightest perturbation, and 
will essay his first solo flight with perfect 
apparent sang-froid. He is, however, quite 
likely to smash his machine at this trial.’ 

But these two types of men are both 
extremes, and not, we imagine, more 
common among aviators than elsewhere. 

The best age to learn to fly is, we are 
told, from eighteen to thirty. The late 
Mr. 8. F. Cody, who started at the age of 
forty-seven, was an exception to the 
general rule. But, as in most other 
sports, in order to excel one must begin 
young. 

Another matter that should prove of 
peculiar interest to the average onlooker is 
the question of the cause and prevention 
of accidents. We learn that they are 
largely due to carelessness, and the neglect 
of trivial details. 

“It cannot be too often laid down that 

the best pilot is not he who exhibits great 
audacity, but rather the man who makes 
sure of his goal by preventing the possibility 
of mishap. By vigilance on the part of all 
concerned flying can be made safe, even on 
the machines of the present day.” 
This is mere common sense, and the 
deduction as to safety is comforting, 
though it would seem to show that there 
has been a good deal of fatal carelessness 
in the past. 

To those who see something more in the 
future of aviation than the mere giving of 


Flying, some Practical Experiences. By 
Gustav Hamel and Charles C. Turner. 
(Longmans & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 





exhibition flights, upside ‘down or other- 
wise, the chapter on ‘The Aeroplane in 
War’ should be attractive. The numerous 
illustrations—many of them photographs 
taken in mid-air of the panorama of city 
or country-side below—are a decided 
addition to the book. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY. — March 18. — Viscount 
Br — President, in the chair.—Prof. Haverfield, 
Fell low of the Academy, read his Annual Report 
on ‘ Recent Discoveries in Roman Britain.’ 


The lecturer began by observing that an annual 
report such as he had given for some years to the 
Academy must necessarily sound like a chapter 
from a narrative of which the preceding chapter 
had been read a year ago, and the following one 
could not be known till a twelvemonth hence. 
Still, there seemed a demand for such a — 
Abridgments and snippets were, indeed, generally 
popular to-day. The past year had seen much 
archeological activity, which he described with 
lantern illustrations. In the far North Dr. 
Macdonald and himself had verified a Roman 
encampment at Ythan Wells in North Aberdeen- 
shire, almost in the latitude of Inverness; at 
some still doubtful date it had sheltered a largish 
Roman force for a few days, and it was for the 
nonce the ‘ Furthest Known North” of the 
Romans. On the Wall of Pius, between Forth 
and Clyde, Dr. Macdonald had fixed the true 
sites of three forts and the true line of the Wall 
in some doubtful places ; he had also detected at 
last the western terminus of these frontier works 
near Old Kilpatrick ; while Mr. Miller of Glasgow 
University had as excavated an interest- 
ing fort at Balmuildy, just outside Glasgow. 
The excavations at Corbridge, for the first time 
since their beginning in 1907, had proved some- 
what disappointing. But at Ambleside, at Slack 
near Huddersfield, at Castell Collen near Llan- 
drindod Wells, and at Gellygaer in Glamorgan, the 
uncovering of four Roman forts had been com- 
menced or continued, and good additions made 
to our understanding of how the Romans con- 
quered and held down the hill-tribes of Western 
and Northern Britain. At Chester a graveyard 
of the legionary fortress had been examined by 
Prof. Newstead ; while eight miles away, at Holt, 
Mr. Acton had further explored the kilns in which 
the legion had made its tiles and pottery—kilns 
of much technical interest and excellent pre- 
servation. Not only did identically stamped 
tiles occur at Chester and at Holt, but the Holt 
pottery was found in Chester—for instance, in 
the graveyard just explored. 

To match these finds much had been yielded 
by non-military settlements. Chief among these 
was the country-town of Viroconium, or Wroxe- 
ter, in Shropshire, where Mr. Bushe-Fox had 
enjoyed a successful second season, finding in 
particular the foundations of a temple of Italian 
rather than British style, which was in use during 
the second and third centuries. At Colchester, 
the ‘‘ Colonia ’’ on the opposite side of Britain, 
the striking ruin of the western or Balkerne gate 
had been examined and planned by the Morant 
Club. At Canterbury another mosaic fell to be 
added to the evidence for this Romano-British 
country-town. In London clearances for new 
buildings connected with the G.P.O. had laid 
bare rubbish-pits of Londinium, though, like many 
London antiquities, they had gained scanty 
attention. Few, even among London anti- 
quaries, knew that little more than a year ago 
the London Museum acquired a Roman _ pot 
scratched with the ancient Roman name “ Lon- 
dinium.”’ Less success had fallen to excavations 
at Caerwent and Kenchester, but a word was due 
to work by Mr. D. Atkinson, Research Fellow of 
Reading College, at Lowbury. Here, on a hilltop 
of the Berkshire Downs, overlooking the Thames 
Valley, was a dwelling-place or refuge of Roman 
Britons in the last days of the Empire, and close 
by the burial-mound of a Saxon warrior. 

In all this activity a pleasant feature was the 
advance in provision of competent supervision. 
It was to be feared that a few remains were even 
still dug without proper direction, but they were 
now very few indeed ; at Wroxeter and elsewhere 
it was recogni that a large excavation needed 


not one, but three or four men, to control the 
digging and list the finds,and so forth. It was 
pleasant, too, to see the Universities taking more 
part ; at least five of the just-mentioned excava- 
tions were supervised last year by young Oxford 
graduates. This was good, both for the excava- 
tions and for the Universities, which thus widened 








their studies and came in closer touch with local 
men and local interests. 

The lecturer said he hoped to issue shortly, nota 
mere sketch of the finds of 1913, but a detailed 
account of the Roman inscriptions found in 
Britain in that year, together with a summary of 
all that had been published on Roman Britain 
in the same period. No such summaries exist 
at present, and he thought they might prove 
useful in focussing knowledge of a scattered but 
national subject. 





SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 19.—The 
Earl of Crawford, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Charles ffoulkes read a paper on a carved 
chest-front depicting incidents in the battle of 
Courtrai, in the possession of the Warden of New 
College, Oxford. The chest is of Flemish work- 
manship of the early years of the fourteenth 
century, and is therefore practically contemporary 
with the incidents it depicts, the battle of Cour- 
trai having taken place in 1302. The chest is 
carved in panels, which represent among other 
incidents the Flemish horsemen, headed by Gui 
de Namur, the Flemish footmen carrying the gild 
banners, two incidents in the battle itself, and what 
is gee ard a sortie from Courtrai and the 
spoiling of the slain. The chest is, therefore, a 
valuable record of the military equipment of the 
early years of the fourteenth century, and is 
unique in that it contains the only known repre- 
sentation of the weapon used by the Flemish 
burghers called the Godendag, or plancon «@ 
picot. ‘This weapon is a long, club-like implement 
with a steel spike at the end. The only other 
instance of it was on a wall-painting, now de- 
stroyed, discovered at Ghent by M. Felix de Vigne, 
and subsequently published by him; but grave 
doubts were thrown on M. de Vigne’s accuracy 
by Belgian archeologists. The evidence of the 
chest, however, goes far to prove that M. de 
Vigne’s representation of the wall-painting was 
sound, and that he accurately represented this 
interesting weapon. 

The heraldry displayed by the mounted men 
is somewhat difficult to elucidate, but the banners 
of the trade gilds are cleariy shown. From 
these and other evidences there can be no doubt 
that the chest-front represents the battle of 
Courtrai, when the Flemish burghers, under 
Gui de Namur and Pierre Coninc, defeated the 
French under the Comte d’ Artois. 





HisToricaAL.— March 19.—Prof. Firth, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
H. R. Tedder describing the plan and progress of 
the ‘ Bibliography of British History, 1485-1911,’ 
which is being undertaken by a Joint Committee 
of the Royal Historical Society and of American 
scholars. The first of the three volumes is 
approaching conpletion.—Mr. J. ©. Davies was 
elected a Fellow of the Society.—The death of 
Dr. J. H. Wylie, the distinguished historian of 
the reign of Henry IV., and a member of the 
Council of the Royal Historical Society, was 
referred to with regret. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow. Inoutute of Actuaries. 5.—‘The Treatment of the Deprecia 
aw Assets due to an Enhanced Rate of Interest,’ Mr, 


- a of Arts, 8.—' Surface 5 aaa Lecture III, Prof. 
e. (Howard Lectur 
— eenntal Institution, 8. - ake before the Fire as referred 
to a and Seventeenth-Century Literature,’ Mr. 
enkinso 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Lan discape and Natural Objects in 
Classical Art : (1) Late ter Greece and Kome,’ Mr. A. H. Smith. 
Socios of Arts, 4.30.—' The Vil Resources of the Empire,’ Mr. 
F Mollwo Perkin. (Colonial Section 

Wen. aman ical Institute, 4 30, - ‘Nicholas Stone's School of 


Fftigy- Workers,’ ‘Two Effigies attributed to Bernini,’ and 
“The F Font in St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithtield,’ Dr. 
). Fryer. 


— Entomological. 8. 

—  Inatitution of Scivil Engineers, 8.— Discussion on ‘Some 
Recent Developments in Commercial Motor Vehicles,’ and 
oe parative conomics of Tramways and Railless Electric 

- ot, Pas Rectesologicl 8.—' Pages from my Scrapbook,’ Rev. 


— Pocietyof Arts, 8.—' Sarawak,’ Her han gery the Ranee. 
Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Pr of Modern Eugenics: 
e mee To-day : its Counterfeits, Powers and Problems,” 
Saleeb 
Ro: _ 430. — ‘Series Lines in @park Spectra,’ Prof. A 
Bakerian Lecture.) 
Inatitution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Signalling of a 


it! Railway, Mr 
Chemical, 8.30.— 


e System: Ethyl Ether — Water — Potas- 
sium Todkde “Mercurie lodide,’ Part I1f., Mr. A.C. Dunning: 
ham ola’ “Part Te “7 y of a agg of Acyl Derivatives of 


eno! ‘ombie and 

Guroereneys ‘A taenevel Method for the Preparation ot 

als and their — Messrs. H. D. Dakin and H. W 
pers 


. 30. 

Museum. 8.30.—‘Some Sources of Modern 
Textile Design,’ Mr. A. F. Kendrick. 

I Civil Engiveers, %.—* Fast Stirlingshire Water- 
wor end 8 Note on Farthen Embankments,’ Mr. 0. I. 

Bell. (Students Pees 
_— Bezel tastiutien Further Researches on Positive Rays, 
jomFon. 


Bar. i Stheslen, hom —‘ Recent Discoveries in Physical Science, 
: Tae. Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 
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FINE ARTS 


—o— 


NEW CUNEIFORM TEXTS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tuts Supplement to the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik 
Collection of the British Museum’ 
represents in effect the result of the 
Museum’s excavations upon the site of 
Assur-bani-pal’s Palace at Kouyunjik 
in 1903-5. They were carried on by Mr. 
Leonard King, at first with only native 
help, and during the last year in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Campbell Thompson, and 
resulted in the acquisition by the Museum 
of more than 3,000 tablets. These are 
here catalogued by their principal dis- 
coverer, together with some others which 
have either been obtained by purchase or 
were left over uncatalogued from the 
earlier excavations of Layard, George 
Smith, Rassam, and Dr. Wallis Budge. 
The same system has been pursued in this 
volume as in the general * Catalogue of the 
Kouyunjik Collection,’ published fifteen 
years ago, and to this it forms a valuable 
Supplement. 

Among the new texts there is none, 
perhaps, of first-rate importance, although 
there will be many valuable to students, as 
either confirming old readings or affording 
support for new ones. The most generally 
interesting is a new fragment of the Epic 
of Gilgames, who is thought to be the Baby- 
lonian prototype of the Greek Hercules. 
It is in dramatic form, and opens with a 
speech by some unnamed person to the 
giant Gilgames when he has been wounded, 
no doubt in his fight with the tyrant 
Khumbaba, whose name constantly re- 
appears in Asiatic legends even in Chris- 
tian times. Gilgames is exhorted to 
trust himself to the guidance of his half- 
beast, half-man ally, Ea-bani or Enkidu, 
that he may see him safe through the 
cedar forest of Elam to the palace of the 
Goddess Ninsun, who will, it is suggested, 
heal him of his wound. He accordingly 
does so, and the pair find themselves in 
the presence of Ninsun, when Gilgames 
recounts to her their adventures, here 
unfortunately broken away. When the 
narrative is resumed, we find some one 
(probably Ninsun) giving them advice, 
and apparently stipulating that in return 
therefor Gilgames shall come back and 
help the speaker in some difficulty that 
threatens her. Here the tablet again most 
provokingly breaks off, but we may hope 
that some day fragments will turn up 
to complete the story. 

There are other curious relics in this 
part of the collection, including a Semitic 
tablet in which Marduk or Merodach of 
Babylon is called Sar apsu, or Lord of the 
Deep, a title which is generally confined 
to Ea. This shows a further progress 
towards the syncretism or theocrasia which 
led the later Babylonians to endeavour to 





Cc ‘atalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum. 
Supplement by L. W. King. (Longmans 
& Co., 11. net.) 





fuse their deities in the all-embracing per- 
sonality of Marduk; but a less advanced 
stage of the process is here exemplified 
by several earlier tablets wherein Ea is 
himself spoken of as Enlil-banda or Mullil- 
banda, meaning apparently ‘‘ champion ”’ 
of Enlil, the Sumerian god whom the 
Semites transformed into the “ elder 
Bel” or Bel of Nippur. There is also 
mention in other tablets of the Sumerian 
goddess Nin-lil, wife of Nergal, as ‘‘ Lady 
of Arbela,” a title afterwards assigned to 
the great goddess Ishtar, while Zarpanit, 
the rather shadowy consort of Marduk, is 
always described as ‘‘ Lady of Babylon.” 
Among the further objects catalogued in 
this Supplement is a curious imitation in 
blundered hieroglyphs of a seal of Seti I. 
by an Assyrian hand, which shows that 
the forging of Egyptian antiquities is an 
older crime than one had fancied. 

The Supplement is executed with all the 
care and accuracy which we are used to 
associate with Mr. King’s work, and will be 
indispensable to every student of cunei- 
form. 








Education in Art. By Fred Burridge. 
(L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
Crafts.) 


Tus report of an address by the Head 
Master of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts in Southampton Row will be read 
with attention by all interested in the 
present educational situation, and especi- 
ally by those concerned with that par- 
ticular branch of education relating to 
the needs of artistic manufacture and 
handicraft. The views put forward by 
Mr. Burridge have no claim to be other 
than his own private opinion, but we may 
perhaps take it that what he thinks is not 
beyond the possibility of being incor- 
porated in the policy of the County Council 
which he serves. Once more we find 
foreshadowed the likelihood of the Day 
Technical Schools being the beginnings 
of a universal system of (possibly com- 
pulsory) day school attendance to take 
the place of the decaying system of ap- 
prenticeship, Mr. Burridge humanely re- 
cognizing that 

“a boy who has worked all day should 
afterwards have every encouragement and 
facility for recreation; it is unreasonable 
to expect him to attend school in the even- 
ing ; if he does, he is not in a condition to 
benefit as he should, and he suffers in health.’’ 
As to this, the present reviewer has found 
in his own considerable experience as a 
teacher that nature to some extent 
prompts young men wisely in this respect. 
It is noticeable that there is a type 
which almost immediately on leaving 
school works hard at art in the evenings, 
wins all the prizes, raising great hopes 
in the breasts of those who always 
expect genius to be precocious, and then 
unaccountably, yet perhaps wisely, slows 
down, either attending less or working 
with greater economy of energy. There is 
another type which, attending hardly 
at all or else “‘ slacking ”’ in early youth, 
comes back later, full of unnecessary 
repentance for wasted opportunities, and 
thus towards middle life picks up a 





belated education at least as complete 
as that of the other. This is right 
and proper, and we have little sympathy 
with those who consider that public 
money should only be spent in the art 
training of very young craftsmen. The 
wiser teachers have long recognized the 
absurdity of driving boys already tired 
with their day’s work to overdo themselves. 
Indeed, we can remember an industrious 
student who was deliberately ordered 
away for a year to kick his heels out of 
doors. On his return he did in a month 
all he would have done in that year. 


“It is wonderful [says Mr. Burridge] 
how many do voluntarily study, but because 
the attendance is voluntary and almost 
recreative, it is frequently desultory, and the 
school is not in a position to enforce a 
curriculum. ...The greater proportion of the 
students do not gain a disciplined educa- 


tion.” 


In a large measure this is true, but per- 
haps greater stress might have been laid 
on the fact that the teacher is efficient 
largely in proportion as he makes the 
following out of his curriculum appear 
recreative. Mr. Walter Sickert, perhaps 
the most successful teacher of art under 
the County Council, imposed his curri- 
culum (not perhaps, in our own opinion, 
quite a suitable one for County Council 
schools, inasmuch as it prepared students 
for what Mr. Burridge would term a “‘ mori- 
bund trade ’’) because, besides being an ex- 
cellent teacher, he was a wit, a man of the 
world—almost a comedian—and attend- 
ance at his classes was like belonging to 
a good club. 


It would be absurd to expect such 
varied gifts of most of the teachers 
employed at the salaries offered by 
the L.C.C., but we think that too 
much sarcasm has been levelled at the 
attempt to make these evening schools 
popular. To make them popular by the 
negative process of allowing students to 
do anything they like, however foolish, is 
lamentable ; but they should have some 
of the attractions of a club, and the 
pursuit of art should retain some of the 
elements of a “lark,” for only so can 
students be retained long enough to give 
to some of them “a disciplined educa- 


tion.” At an evening school students’ 


attend only two or three hours after work 
—say three nights a week. It is absurd 
to expect a three years’ course there to 
produce results analogous to a_ three 
years’ course at the Royal Academy or 
the Slade, where students have an eight- 
hour day and complete leisure ; but if we 
make suitable allowances for such pro- 
portionate opportunities, there are evening 
schools, we believe, in London which might 
not fear such comparisons. Here one 
is bound to go slower and be more in- 
dulgent to the personal needs of students, 
whether in considering the immediate 
demands of “the trade” (by no means 
always those of art) or in conceding some- 
thing to relaxation. Thus at the L.C.C. 
school in Bolt Court there is each year 
a play after the school supper, which 
undoubtedly takes some of the energies 
of certain students. It is not a serious 
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contribution to literature, but the stage- 
management and costume-designing are 
excellent, and it would be a narrow critic, 
after all, who sees no relation between 
these arts and those of the poster designer 
and illustrator. 

It is a sign also of the more liberal 
attitude which is overtaking modern 
critics of education that Mr. Burridge even 
ventures to raise a defence for the teach- 
ing of amateurs. Not so long ago this 
was the point on which critics were 
most intolerant. Yet in the reviewer's 
experience of evening classes the most 
brilliant student was an amateur; his 
value as a pacemaker to two or three 
generations of professional craftsmen was 
enormous. Here is another instance: a 
man who was a clerk in a business 
which failed, was left unemployed at an 
age which for a clerk was almost hopeless. 
He had built up a delicate and admirable 
talent as a designer by study at evening 
classes, and is a promising young artist, 
“ full of work,” if somewhat underpaid. 

It must be remembered that the diffi- 
culty for the serious amateur who would 
become a craftsman is not always that 
he is deficient in technique, but sometimes 
that his taste is a little too severe. The 
winning over of the middleman and 
employer, touched on by Mr. Burridge, is 
auibelity the most difficult task of those 
responsible for the management of the 
County Council Schools. Indeed, it is 
probably only if he can render services 
in this direction that the ‘‘ whole-time ”’ 
head master, with his high salary, is 
entitled to exist. Hitherto, with all that 
the County Councils have done for art— 
and their work is considerable — there 
has been a tendency to overpay a few 
head masters, and so to underpay the 
real teachers in the schools as to cramp 
the impulse towards technical research 
and experiment in teaching methods 
which is inborn in the true teacher, and 
the most hopeful element in the Council 
Art Schools. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


In an age given to self-questioning as to 
direction in artistic matters, the greatest 
success is still to the virtuoso who remains 
conservative, absorbed in pushing actual 
accomplishment on familiar lines to its 
highest point of precision and certainty. 
In this category Mr. Muirhead Bone (who is 
showing his drawings of Italy, together with 
certain new etchings, at the gallery of Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Obach) is clearly one of the ablest 
men of our time. He has picked up some- 
thing from most modern architectural 
draughtsmen, and in each case made it his 
own. Thus in Nos. 10, 11, 14, 18, and 23 
we are led to remember Mr. Brangwyn, but 
without the reflection, which usually accom- 
panies such recognition of influence, that 
Mr. Brangwyn himself would have done these 
things much better. It is so with the 
influence of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, which one 
might trace in Nos. 6, 17, and 20—fine draw- 
ings all of them—or with the sparkling 
adaptation of the earlier manner of Mr. 
Joseph Pennell shown in Nos. 12, 15, 21, and 
46. In each instance the inspiration appears 
as genuine and spontaneous as in the case of 
the artists recalled by Mr. Bone, while the 
executive skill is almost greater. Other 





artists may appeal to us as thinkers or 
speculators who have enlarged the boundaries 
of art; he is pre-eminently an executant, a 
man to whom the practice of drawing from 


nature is a sufficient interest, but who 
diligently searches the works of other 
draughtsmen for hints which give him the 
key to new themes, and make him free of new 
subject-matter. No. 34, Passeggiata Archeo- 
logica, shows a touch of invention recalling 
those fictional ‘‘ compositions of ruins” 
which frequently turn up in the portfolios of 
sketches left by eighteenth-century architects. 

When he is prompted by no such reminis- 
cences of previous art, Mr. Bone’s impulse 
is to an almost photographic literalism. 
No. 31, The Pantheon, Rome, would have 
delighted Ruskin. It is a kind of drawing 
hardly feasible except with architectural 
subjects, breaking down even on such @ 
work as the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome (37), 
in which the broken forms of native rocks 
piled on one another suffice to muddle the 
design. Mr. Bone hesitates to try such a 
meticulous method on pure landscape, and 
in The Back of the Duomo, Orvieto (24), the con- 
trast between the light method used for the 
architecture and the freer execution in the 
landscape foreground is a little sudden and 
arbitrary. As a rule, the transition is better 
managed, and is either between the per- 
manent architectural features of a city and 
the vague passing ghosts of the people 
inhabiting it, or in landscape between the 
serene distance and the more vaguely 
apprehended foreground which impresses us 
as we walk, blurring by our own motion the 
nearer objects, and seeing the distance only 
clearly through a haze of passing foreground. 

At Messrs. Palser’s Galleries in’ King 
Street is a collection of early English water- 
colour drawings, fairly representative in both 
senses, inasmuch as it shows the _ school 
in its power and in its frequent dullness. A 
fine series of Cotmans (57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
and 65) are the gems of the collection, along 
with an exceptional Turner, Malvern Abbey 
(87), which shows him at the moment when 
his power over his medium had reached its 
meximum, yet before the display of elabora- 
tion for its own sake had become an ob- 
session. Girtin is represented by two draw- 
ings of 1794 (85 and 89), which, curiously 
enough, suggest that he had been lured a 
little way on the same path of triviality 
before he turned back to do so severe a 
masterpiece as the street scene now showing 
at Messrs. Agnew’s. Interesting work by 
Dayes (83), Muller (45), and T. Wheatley (24) 
is also exhibited, but, as is usual on these 
occasions, Cotman is supreme. 


The decorations done at Sapphire Lodge, 
Vincent Square, under the direction of Mr. A. 
Randall Wells, which were on view last week, 
show the somewhat luxurious and eclectic 
taste which we connect with the Arts and 
Crafts movement, and a similar inclination 
to evoke vaguely historical associations. 
The result, if not very robust, is sometimes 
charming, as in the dining-room, with its 
lighted corner cupboards full of china. The 
principal feature of the decoration is the 
revival of elegant craftsmanship in the paint- 
ing of wooden furniture, a tradition delight- 
fully maintained in England to the end of 
the eighteenth century or a little later. In 
the bedroom panels the floral designs are a 
little over-lavish of detail and cloying, but 
the whole work is full of ingenious and 
amusing episodes. 


ENGRAVINGS. 





On Friday, the 20th inst., Messrs. Sotheby sold 
engravings, including a collection of ornamental de- 
signs by Aldegrever, &c., 41 lots, 7651. 15s. Turner, 
after Eastlake, Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, 
Ward, after Morland, The Thatcher, 861. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


AN exhibition of water-colours entitled 
‘Rustic Horse Life,’ by Mr. N. H. J. Baird, 
will be opened at the Carroll Gallery, George 
Street, Hanover Square, on Monday next. 
Twenty pastels by a Hungarian artist, 
Charles de Belle, who has not hitherto ex- 
hibited in London, will be shown at the same 
time. 


Mr. James Sant has resigned his 
membership of the Royal Academy, 
desiring to make room for an Associate to 
become a full member. He is in his 94th 
year, and has been an R.A. since 1869. 
Notwithstanding his great age. Mr. Sant is 
still at work, and hopes to continue exhibit- 
ing in the Academy every year. 


THE MarcuHioness ARCONATI - VISCONTI 
has given to the Louvre Museum her collec- 
tions of paintings, sculptures, and furniture 
belonging to the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance, and the eighteenth century. 


AMERICAN ladies resident in England have 
subscribed for the erection of a statue of 
Chatham in the Capitol at Washington to 
commemorate the centenary of peace be- 
tween this kingdom and the United States. 
It is to be the work of Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood, and the artist’s sketch-model of the 
whole statue, with his study of the head, 
will be exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy. 


Mr. LEE WARNER announces, on behalf 
of the Medici Society, that two new volumes 
from the Riccardi Press may be expected 
about Easter. ‘The Book of Genesis,’ in 
the Authorized Version, has ten water- 
colour illustrations by Mr. F. Cayley Robin- 
son; and an edition of Czesar will be printed 
from the new text prepared for the Clarendon 
Press by Dr. T. Rice Holmes. 


Mr. W. Russett Fuintr has just been 
made an Associate of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society. Mr. Flint has recently 
returned from Sicily, where he has been at 
work upon a set of illustrations for ‘ Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus.’ These draw- 
ings will appear in the Riccardi Press 
edition of Andrew Lang’s version, which 
will be published in the autumn. 


READERS of Pepys will remember his 
anxiety to possess a wine-cistern, .and may 
like to have their attention called to the 
specimen, belonging to the Ashburnham 
Collection, which was disposed of the other 
day at Messrs. Christie’s. This was a piece 
of early Georgian work by Sleath, of oval 
shape, 40 in. long by over 19 in. high, en- 
graved with the arms of Crowley impaling 
Gascoigne. Its date—1720—is of some 
interest, as it has been stated that no wine- 
cisterns (introduced from Italy in Charles I.’s 
time) are of later date than Anne. 


Gooprich House, Hatfield, as 
mentioned recently, is to become the 
Hatfield Gallery of Antiques. It will be 
opened in April with an exhibition of 
early English furniture. The house is 
named from Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of 
Ely, Lord Chancellor, whose arms, quartered 
with those of the diocese of Ely, are carved 
on the east wall. The earliest reference to it 
that has been discovered is in 1483, and in 
1605 the owner was Sir John Leake. During 
the recent reconstruction of the property, 
the workpeople found a number of coins, 
also the remains of a timber building 
that formerly stood on the site. A good 
example of English domestic architecture of 
its period, the house is in itself well worth 
& visit. 


we 
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Musical Gossip. 


Muze. VerA Brock gave an orchestral 
concert on Wednesday evening at Queen’s 
Hall, when she played three pianoforte 
concertos. The first was by Henselt in 
F minor, a work merely written for a player 
to exhibit his or her virtuosity. Mlle. Brock 
has a refined touch and excellent technique, 
though her sense of rhythm is not strong ; 
this was especially noticeable in the Schu- 
mann Concerto which followed. Moreover, 
the reading of the first movement was cold. 
Although the London Symphony Orchestra 
was under M. Safonoff, the accompaniments 
were too loud, and at times rough. It was 
difficult for M. Safonoff to exert his full 
power in the showy and shallow Henselt 
music, but even in the interpretation of 
Schumann he was not up to his usual 
standard. 


THE whole of the concert of the Bach 
Choir at Queen’s Hall last Tuesday evening 
was devoted to the music of the composer 
whose name it bears. It opened with 
the splendid ‘ Magnificat’ inp. The choir 
sang well, and of the soloists, Misses 
Rhoda von Glehn and Dilys Jones, and 
Messrs. John Adams and Robert Radford, 
the last named was the most convincing. 
The London Symphony Orchestra was 
playing under the direction of Dr. H. P. 
Allen. He is a sound conductor, but 
Bach’s music wants a more soulful 
rendering. Miss May Harrison gave an 
excellent performance of the Violin Con- 
certo in E, and the wonderful slow move- 
ment evidently made’ a special appeal to 
Dr. Allen, for he displayed more feeling here 
than in the Mass. The Triple Concerto was 
ably interpreted by Miss Fanny Davies, 


Miss May Harrison, and Mr. D. 8S. Wood 
(flute). 
Miss WIrnirRED HOoLLOwAy gave last 


week at the Steinway Hall a recital which 
included burlesques, parodies, and dialect 
studies written and composed by herself, 
French and English songs, and satires and 
legends from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth. In the first group of carols and 
legends, which included ‘ Entre le Boeuf et 
[Ane Gris’ and ‘ Saint Joseph cherche logis 
pour la Sainte Vierge,’ Miss Holloway’s 
renderings, though sadly interrupted by the 
late entrance of some of the audience, were 
interpreted in the proper “folk ”’ fashion, 
without undue elaboration, or insistence on 
the dramatic element. The French songs 
were, perhaps, the most successful items of 
the programme, and showed much variety 
and charm. Miss Holloway’s ingenuity and 
humour were apparent in the selection of her 
own parodies and songs. 


THE series of Classical Concerts came 
to a close last Wednesday afternoon. Miss 
Muriel Foster sangSchumann’s cycle,‘ Frauen- 
liebe und Leben,’ and some Hugo Wolf 
Lieder. Mr. Frank Bridge’s excellent setting 
of ‘The Londonderry Air,’ and Mr. Perey 
Grainger’s taking Irish reel, ‘ Molly on the 
Shore,’ were played by the London String 
Quartet. Brahms’s Sextet for Strings, 
seldom given, represents him in his early 
period, and it frankly shows the composers 
by whom he was influenced. The autumn 
series of concerts is announced. They will 
take place at Bechstein Hall every week, 
from October 14th until December 16th, 
alternately afternoon and evening. 


Mg. F. 8. Kexty gave the first of two 
concerts at the AZolian Hall on the 19th 
inst. He began with Handel’s Suite in F 
minor, one of that composer’s best, yet 
seldom played. More might have been 





made of Beethoven’s early Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 26. . The Variations are pleasing, and 
the ‘Funeral March’ is true Beethoven ; 
but the other two movements are inferior. 
Mr. Kelly produced twenty-four ‘‘ Mono- 
graphs” of his own composition. The 
number is alarming, but they are all short, 
and show taste and fair skill. What the 
composer has to say is, however, not very 
dleep. There seems no good reason for 
giving the whole set; a few of them at a 
time would, we believe, show to better 
advantage. 


Two of the three concerts announced by 
Mr. F. B. Ellis have taken place. The first, 
at Queen’s Hall on the 26th inst., was 
devoted to modern orchestral music. It 
opened with Mr. Arnold Bax’s ‘Festival 
Overture —a_ bright. spirited, and_ well- 
scored work. His four Orchestral Sketches 
were also given, the two middle numbers for 
the first time. The ‘Dance in the Sun’ is 
clever: it has vivid rhythms and effective 
colouring, and the composer was wise in 
stopping while interest was stillfresh. Little 
genre pieces of the kind soon lose their charm 
if unduly prolonged. No. 3, ‘In the Hills 
of Home,’ also has its good points: expres- 
sive themes—two of them traditional—and 
delicate orchestration. 


Mr. George Butterworth was represented 
by ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ produced at the 
last Leeds Festival, and an idyll, ‘ The 
Banks of Green Willow,’ the title being the 
name of the first theme, which, like the third, 
is traditional. The music is promising, but 
the composer does not seem to have worked 
up excellent thematic material so as to 
produce gradation of interest. The rest 
of the music in the first part consisted of a 
curious symphonic poem by Dvorak, entitled 
‘Die Mittagshexe.’ His clever hand can be 
traced in the work, but it is programme- 
music which, compared with what we have 
heard since, sounds mild. All the numbers 
mentioned were given under the direction 
of Mr. Geoffrey Toye, a young conductor 
who has temperament, vitality, and musical 
understanding. He ought to do well. Mr. 
F. B. Ellis conducted Strauss’s ‘ Don Quix- 
ote,” of which he gave a sound and _ inter- 
esting reading. 

At the chamber concert at the A®olian 
Hall on the following Monday the chief 
item was a ‘ Phantasy Quintet’ for Strings 
by Dr. Vaughan Williams. It is a clever 
work without any display of learning. The 
two middle movements are the most inter- 
esting, yet the whole seems to have been 
written by the composer for himself and 
his art. The slow movement of calm, 
ethereal character is most striking. It is 
pure chamber music. This Quintet was 
admirably interpreted by the London String 
Quartet and Mr. James Lockyer (second 
viola). M. Ricardo Vines-Roda, the pianist, 
yerformed some elaborate Variations on a 
fresh little theme by Rameau, composed 
by M. Paul Dukas. His best playing, 
however, was in the well-known ‘ Gaspard 
de la Nuit,’ piano poems by M. Maurice 
Ravel. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Henry Perry's Song Kecital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Johanna Heymann and Edward Lamb's Piano and Song 


Recital, 6.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Nicola Thomas's Violin Recital, 8.30, Molian Hall. 

Tvurs. Parlovitz’s Kecital of Russian Music, 3.15, Steinway Ball. 
— Gabrielle Vallings'’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Philharmonic Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 

_ Howard Jones’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

Wrep. : n Hall. 

30, Queen’s Hall 


Victor Benham’s Recital, 3, Holia 
— London Choral Society. * Parsifal,’ 7 6 Hall, 
Tucks. Amy Emerson Neill’s Violin Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
— Susanne Morvay’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 





Exchange Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 


— tock 
Fr. whe pace Choir; Bach's Mass in » minor, 7.30, Westminster 
iy. 
— Theodore Byard’s Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Shapiro Symphony Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 





DRAMA 
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Studies in Stagecraft. By Clayton Hamil- 
ton. (Grant Richards, 5s. net.) 


‘Srupres in Sracecrarr’ is described 
as a companion volume to the author’s 
‘Theory of the Theatre’ (reviewed in 
The Atheneum, Dec. 17th, 1910). The 
description is in this case specially 
accurate ; both volumes consist of short 
essays on dramatic subjects put to- 
gether without any sequence, while the 
author’s scale of values expands and 
contracts without apparent relation to 
any fixed standards. Mr. Hamilton’s 
strongest point is his ability to start dis- 
cussions. He seizes innumerable matters 
of detail, over which he lingers, throwing 
out hints, but seldom achieving a satis- 
factory definiteness. He frequently says 
something which leads us to expect that 
we are at last coming to new and un- 
explored territories. But these are the 
moments when the clear streamlets of 
Mr. Hamilton’s originality suddenly dis- 
appear in a misty sea of vague generaliza- 
tions. 

This is easily seen in the treatment 
of production. Mr. Hamilton appears 
to ask us to believe that the progress of 
this side of stagecraft during the last 
thirty years consists, first, in securing 
the illusion of absolute realism, regardless 
of expense, and, second, in the reduction 
of expense. Now while it may be true 
to say that different producers, working 
separately, have created these two forms 
of effects, it is wide of the mark to write 
as if Dr. Reinhardt and Gordon Craig 
were followers of Mr. David Belasco, or 
as if they had ever considered his work 
either as a model or as raw material. 
Neither Dr. Reinhardt nor Gordon Craig, 
in point of fact, strives to produce the 
illusion of realism. Moreover, there are 
many plays in which complete illusion 
is neither possible nor desirable ; surely 
the best productions of ‘ Hamlet’ are 
those in which a great deal is left to the 
imagination of the audience. If we seek 
to know what Mr. Hamilton considers 
will be the future of production—and he 
writes, he tells us, with reference to the 
future—we learn little, except possibly 
that the drama will be impressionist and 
poetic. 

The reviewer is inclined to believe 
that the future of production lies in the 
direction of a greater diversity —that 
the time will come when the repertory 
system will be applied to producers as it 
is to-day to plays. When ‘ Hamlet’ is 
produced on successive nights at the 
same theatre by Gordon Craig, Dr. Rein- 
hardt, Mr. Barker, Mr. Poel, and Sir 
Herbert Tree, or by their successors, the 
public will at last have an opportunity of 
realizing the enormous importance of 
production in the theatre. Until then all 
efforts to oust one set of conventions at the 
expense of another will be largely futile. 

Mr. Hamilton’s discussions, though in- 
complete, are sufficiently provocative of 
thought to be well worth reading. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


On Tuesday afternoon three one-act plays 
were presented at the Arts Centre, Mortimer 
Street, under the auspices of the Actresses’ 
Franchise Club. Only one of them was 
actively propagandist, but all three were 
concerned with the Women’s Movement. 
It would be unfair to divulge the plot of 
Mr. H. Vernon Carey’s little piece ‘ Kindly 
Flames.’ It must suffice to say that a some- 
what familiar opening is followed by an 
ingenious surprise which extricates two of 
the characters from a seemingly hopeless 
tangle. 

‘Which ?’ by Evelyn Glover, concerns 
the problem of the father who can see no 
vocation for his daughter but the care of his 
household or marriage, and the daughter 
who holds more modern views. ‘The author 
has worked out the situation with consider- 
able skill. 

‘ The Suffragette,’ by Mr. Alfred Bucklaw, 
suffered rather from its air of propaganda, 
but the muscular prowess of the heroine, 
as practised on the other character in the 
piece—a tall and belligerent tramp—caused 
considerable amusement. 

All three plays were competently acted ; 
and, in addition to those mentioned, a 

irited monologue was given during the 
afternoon by Miss Keith. 


Onty one of the five one-act plays pro- 
duced on Wednesday afternoon at the 
Pavilion rose above sheer banality, and even 
that one—‘ A Powerful Remedy,’ by Kerry 
Gordon—though it had its moments of 
humour, was loosely put together, dealing 
largely in the commonplace and artificial. 
It seems extraordinary that the management 
cannot discover pieces of more merit—or 
even of less demerit—for production. There 
must be many young writers who could do 
better stuff, and would eagerly seize the 
chance to get their plays produced. 


At the Court Theatre, on Sunday evening, 
the Play Actors are presenting ‘The One 
Thing Needful,’ also a three-act comedy, by 
Estelle Burney and Herbert Swears. It 
will be preceded by a one-act play, ‘ On the 
Road to Cork,’ in which Mr. W. G. Fay will 
take the principal part. 


Tue Stace Prayers will present next 
Friday afternoon, at the Ambassadors’ 
‘Theatre, a three-act comedy by A. Kenward 
Matthews, called ‘A Royal Chef.’ Mr. 
Ben Webster is to appear in the title-part. 


‘My Lapy’s Dress,’ a new play in three 
acts, by Mr. Edward Knoblauch, will be 
produced by Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie 
at the Royalty Theatre on April 21st. Each 
of the three acts is divided into three scenes. 
Gladys Cooper and Mr. Dennis Eadie will 

lay the principal parts, and Mr. Edmund 
Seausiee will also have a prominent place in 
the cast. 

In order that the cast which acted 
M. Brieux’s ‘ Damaged Goods’ at the Little 
‘Theatre may remain unchanged, it has been 
decided to begin the further series of per- 
formances of that play at the Court Theatre 
on Tuesday next at 2.30, instead of on 
Sunday, as originally announced. The other 
performances will be on Tuesday, April 7th, 
and on Sunday, April 19th, both at 8.30. 

On the 16th inst. the members of the 
Comité de Lecture of the Comédie Frangaise 
decided to produce a play entitled ‘ Les 
Demoiselles Granger-Martin,” by Madame 
Gabriel Mourey. This is the second play 
by @ woman which has been accepted by 
the French national theatre since the begin- 
ning of the year, Mile. Lenéru’s ‘ La 
Triomphatrice ’ being the other. 





‘Rosert Frank,’ the play with which 
Dr. Sigurd Ibsen_made his début, is shortly 
to appear in an English translation. 


Mr. Oswatp Stott has recently been 
arguing that stage children may reasonably 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Children (Employment and School Attend- 
ance) Rill, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
strongly supports him. Mr. Jones writes 
from the point of view, first, of managers, 
who will be exposed to the dislocating inter- 
ference of education authorities; and then 
of the children themselves, to whom, he 
thinks, will be done ‘“‘a great indirect 
injury....by choking the formation of a 
sound body of public opinion on matters 
that greatly concern their nurture and well- 
being.’”” He goes, moreover, so far as to 
say that “‘ a stage without children. ...tends 
to the production of plays like the comedies 
of the Restoration.” 

Apart from what children may see and hear 
behind the scenes—which should not, how- 
ever, be lightly dismissed as a negligible 
danger—we are far from being convinced 
that the stage offers them an _ environ- 
ment physically and mentally wholesome. 
There is something illogical, something 
morally absurd, in injuring children, even if 
it were but slightly, and encouraging their 
employers in indifference to their welfare, 
for the pretended purpose of enlightening 
the humanity, and quickening the domestic 
affections, of the rest of the public. 


But the injuries inflicted can by no 
reasonable citizen be regarded as slight. 
The physical wear and tear, both of the 
business of acting itself and of the endur- 
ance of unnatural conditions accompanying 
it, is destructive. Again, children employed 
on the stage become infected with the 
vulgar affectations, craving for notoriety, 
and distaste for whatever is not immediately 
exciting which coarsen and blunt the minds 
of so many of their seniors. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — W. E. G. F.—D.—A. C. M.— 

G. LE G. N.—G. M.—Received. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Francis Griffiths’ 


LIST. 


GUATEMALA AND THE STATES 


OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE.  Profusely 
illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. net. 


CHILE: its Land and People. 


By FRANCIS J. G. MAITLAND. With a 
Map and 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. net. 


BURGUNDY: the Splendid Duchy. 
By PERCY ALLEN. Fully illustrated with 
8 Water-Colour Drawings and 86 Line Draw- 
ings by MARJORIE NASH.  Feap. 4to, 
‘cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SHADOWS OF OLD PARIS. 


By G. DUVAL. Fully illustrated by J 
GAVIN i in Colour, Wash, and Line Drawings. 
Feap. 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE UKRAINE. 


Reprint of a Lecture delivered on Ukrainian 
History and Present-Day Political Problems. 
By BEDWIN SANDS. Paper, imperial 8vo, 
price 2s, net. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Together with ELEAZAR (Lazarus) and BEN 
TOBIT. An English Rendering, by the Rev. 
W. H. LOWE, of a Biblical Trilogy, the 
work of the popular Russian Author, 
LEONID ANDREYEV. Crown 8vo, price 
58. net. 


SILENCE, and Other Stories. 
By LEONID ANDREYEV. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 


By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.RB.I.B.A. 
Profusely illustrated. Royal 4to, price 21s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


The Sources of its Teaching and Symbolism 
By J. B. HANNAY, F.R.S.E. Illustrated 
Royal 8vo, price 16s. net. 








Two Books on Hindoo Philosophy. 


THE SAMHITA. 


A Dialogue between Rishi Astavakra and 
Raja Janaka. Being an Introduction to the 
Philosophy of the Vedanta. Translated from 
the original Sanskrita, with an Introduction, 
by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 


VIKRAMORVASI. 


An Indian Drama. By KALIDAS. Trans- 
lated into literal English Prose from the 
original Sanskrita, and with an Introduction, 
by SRI ANANDA ACHARYA. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 








New and Recent 6s. Novels. 


RUSSIAN REBELS. 
By MARIE RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 


THE PURPLE THREAD. 
By GEOKGE RYVEN. Crown 8vo. 


LADYE BERTHA OF ROMROW. 
A Romance of the Golden Age. By Mrs. 
LANGFLELD SAWKINS. Crown 8vo. 





London: FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 
34, Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 
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An Tndtoponsaile Work of Reform | M r. H einemann 's List. | DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
THE Published This Week. | CAMBRIDGE. 
THE RENAISSANCE OF | eS 
ENGLISH GATALOGEE TheGREEK IDEAL Sere? 


BOOKS. 


A complete Index to all the books published in 
the United Kingdom. Gives author, title, pub- 
lisher, price, size and date of publication ; arranged 
alphabetically under name of author and title of 
book. 


Now Ready. 


Volume for 1913. 


360 pages. Cloth bound. Royal 8vo. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Volume for 1906-1910. 


(VOLUME VIII.) 


1,500 pages. Halfbound, Royal 8vo. 


Price £4 14s. 6d. net. 


In the Press. 


Volume for 1801-1836. 


The published volumes of the ENGLISH CATA- 
LOGUE OF BOOKS dc not go back beyond the 
year 1836. Librarians, bibliographers, and book- 
sellers have always found the English books 
covering the earlier part of the Nineteenth Century, 
1801-1836, the most difficult to trace, the trade 
catalogues for that period being very incomplete 
as regards the total number of entries, and in- 
sufficient as regards the individual entry. 


Edited and compiled by 
R. A. PEDDIE and QUINTIN WADDINGTON. 
Half bound. 


Price £4 4s, net. 
Price will be raised to £5 5s. after publication. 


About 700 pages. Royal 8vo. 


Kindly address orders to :— 


Dept. A. THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Ltd., 
19, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A Pen for the Busy Man. 


THE DIPLESS PEN. 


It fits any ordinary holder, and is a 
perfect reservoir pen (not a fountain 
pen). It will write 700 words with 


ONE DIP. 


Price per box of 25, ls. 1d. post free. 
Sample Pen on receipt of Post Card. 





er’ THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 


19, Adam St., Strand, London, W.C. 





By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Illust. 21s. net. 


ANTARCTIC ticsteatea 
PENGUINS. ™* 


By Dr. G. MURRAY LEVIQCK, BR.N. 
**A wonderful book, wonderfully illustrated.” 


VALE! 1B MooR 


By GEORGE MOORE. 
and Farewell.’ 


Third volume of ‘ Hail 
Previously Published: 

1. AVE. 2. SALVE. 6s. each. 
** 4 most amazing book.’ ”—DarLy EXPREss. 





INTERNATIONAL 
POLITY. fiihor of * The Gros: 
Illusion.’ 3s. 6d. net. 
** Hapresses the spirit of a genius.” —D. CHRON ; 





2nd Impression. 


PRISONS AND 
PRISONERS, » tavy 


CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
Deeply impressive.’ *—_Datty TELEG RAPH. — 


THE REAL MEXICO 


By HAMILTON FYFE. With Map. 
6s. net. 
- Lively and entertaining.’ ”—DalLy Ne ws. 








2nd Impression. 


THE COURT OF 


PE KI NG . ‘China under the 


Empress Dowager.’ Illustrated. 16s. net. 
** Of absorbing interest.” —TIMES. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF MY LIFE. %iS8 


HOLIDAY. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. 16s. net. 


THE MELTING - POT. By 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL. As played at the 
_ Queen’ s Theatre. Qe. 6d. net. 
Ready Next Week. 


DR. MONTESSORIS OWN 
HANDBOOK. 8 in. x6in. 3s. 6d. net. 


A supplement to her previous work, further 
explaining this wonderful method of Child 
Kd ucation. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE COST OF WINGS, RICHARD 
Author of ‘ The Dop Doctor.’ DEHAN. 


A LADY AND HER HUSBAND. 
(2nd Imp.) AMBER REEVES. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST. 
(2nd Imp.) WM. DE MORGAN. 
SMALL SOULS. LOUIS COUPERUS. 
THE BUSINESS of a GENTLEMAN 
(2nd Imp.) H. N. DICKINSON. 
KATYA. FRANZ DE JESSEN. 
THE MILKY WAY. (3rd Imp.) 
F. TENNYSON JESSE. 
The POSSESSED. 2s. 6d. net. DOSTOEVSKY. 


LITANIES OF LIFE) KATHLEEN 


LATER LITANIESJ Each 2s. 6d. net. 


‘THE REV. HENRY LATHAM 





Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Pastor Pastorum 


or, the Schooling of the Apostles of 
Our Lord 


Crown 8vo, 62. 6d. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND 


With 2 Photogravure Plates. 


View of the Outside of the Sepulchre 
as conceived 


Supposed View of the Inside of the 
Sepulchre as seen by St. Peter 


The Risen Master 


A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SIXTH THOUSAND 


A Service of Angels 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


The Religion of a 
Student. 


BY 
L. F. EVEREST, M.A. LL.D. 


‘‘ The word ‘Student’ is here meant Student of 
the Bible, the Bible being of all books perhaps the 
one that is most difficult to understand.” 

PREFACE. 


‘* An interesting study from a somewhat novel 
point of view of the Bible and its teaching...... 
Many will agree with the writer’s view in his 
chapter on the Apocrypha that by not making 
more of it we lose a good deal.” —Athenwum. 


‘Intelligent little papers dealing in a liberal 
4pirit with difficulties in the Bible from the Chris- 
tian standpoint.” — Times. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd. 
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‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ”’ 


‘¢ Learnep, Cuatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post tothe Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
®,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 


12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909), price 10s. 6d. each 
Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Brothers and Sisters bearing same Names—Brothers of the 
same Name—Women with Masculine Names—Acts of 


. the Apostles—Agnes and Anne temp. Shakespeare— 


Armorel—Caroline and Charlotte—Corisande—Desmond 
—Edmond and Edward—Ernisius—Haakon—Hamlet— 
Pamela—2Ziropheeniza. 


EPIGRAMS. 


“* Bells, bugs, and Christianity ’—‘‘ Cane decane canis ; 
sed ne cane ’—Handel and Bononcini—* I am the Dean, 
and this is Mrs. Liddell”’—* I come first, my name is 
Jowett ’—“ Inveri portum, spes et fortuna valete ”’— 
“On nothing, Fanny, shall I write ?’’—‘‘ Should a man 
through all space to far galaxies travel ”’—‘‘ Thou hast 
said that they say that I said ”—Whewell. 


EPITAPHIANA. 


Admiral Christ—‘ Affliction sore””—‘* Anna Maria Ma- 
tilda Sophia Johnson ’”’—‘ As much virtue as could 
die”’—Epitaph at Bowes, and Mallet’s ‘Edwin and 
Emma ’—John Chalkhill—‘ Ere my work’s done my 
thread is cut ”’—“‘ Fay tout ce que tu vouldras ”—Samuel 
Foote—Epitaph on a Glutton—Greek Epitaphs—* Here 
lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ”” —‘ Here lies the Earl of 
Suffolk’s fool ’’—‘ Here’ sleepe thirteen together in one 
Tombe ”—Phcebe Hessel—‘ His sledge and hammer 
lie reclined’? — English Epitaphs in the Hofkirche 
at Lucerne —Epitaphs at San Sebastian — Shake- 
speare’s Epitaph—“ Earth goeth on the earthe ’—King 
Theodore of Corsica—Philip Thicknesse—‘ What we 
gave we have ’’—Elihu Yale. 


FOLK-LORE AND POPULAR CUSTOMS. 


All Hallows E’en—Apple in Dorset—Bees—Brittany— 
Burial in Walls of Buildings—Three Candles—Black Cat 
—Chinese—Clocks stopped at Death—Cobweb Pills— 
Counting bringing Ill-Luck—Creole—Crooked Billet— 
Crows crying against the Rain—Daffodil—Death-Birds— 
Diamonds and Goat’s Blood—Dolls in Magic—Dorset- 
shire Snake-Lore—Elder-Bush—The Evil Eye—Hare 
forecasting Fire—Horn Dancing at Abbots Bromley— 
Horseshoes—Indian — Irish —Japanese—Ladybird — Leg- 
less Spirits—Life-star—Lithuanian—Lizard with Two 
Tails—Hollow Loaf foretelling Death—Moon and Hair- 
cutting—Mulberry and Quince—New Year—Nightingale 
and Death—Owls—Pin Witchery—Piper’s Hole—Rain 
caught on Holy Thursday—Roumanian—Sailor—Snakes 
—Sneezing—Stepping over a Child—Stones with Holes— 
Tigers—Toads burnt Alive—Toothache—Twins—Virgin 
Mary's Nut—Largest Wave—Weather—Wedding—Wine- 
making and Women—Touching Wood—Yellowhammers 
—Yews. 


HYMNOLOGY. 
* Adeste Fideles,’ its Origin—“* And he was a Samaritan ” 
— ‘Oh! the pilgrims of Zion””— Rock of Ages,’ Latin 
Version— Veni, Creator,’ its Authorsbip—Leper Hymn- 
Writer. 


NURSERY RIMES. 


‘* A frog he would a-wooing go ”—“ A shoulder of mutton 
brought home from France ”—‘ An old woman went to 
market ’’—‘‘ Bell-horses, bell-horses, what time of day” 
—* Good horses, bad horses ”»—‘‘ Goosey, goosey gander ”’ 
—‘TI had three sisters beyond the sea ’”—‘‘ King David 
was King David ”—* Lion and the unicorn ”—“ Little 
Jack Horner ”—* Lucy Locket ”—‘ Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary ”’—‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ”— 
““ Nanny Natty Cote ’—‘ Old King Cole ”—‘‘ Old Mother 
Hubbard ”—* Old Wives of St. Ives”—‘ Robin a 
Bobbin ”—‘ She looked up, she looked down ”—*‘ There 
was @ man, @ man indeed ’’—‘* Yankee Doodle went to 
town.” 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 
‘*“A Voutrance” incorrect—‘ Sham Abraham ”—* Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam ”—‘ All roads lead to Rome ”— 
** All the world and his wife ”—‘‘ As deep as Garrick ”— 
“ As merry as griggs ’’—“ As the crow flies ”»—‘‘ As thick 
as inkle-makers ’—‘‘ At the back of beyond ’”—* Balance 
of power ’’—‘‘ Before one can say Jack Robinson ”— 
“ Birds of a feather flock together ’—“‘ Bombay duck ”— 
“Call a spade a spade ”’—* Cast not a clout till May be 
out ”—‘ Chops of the Channel ”—“ Cock-and-bull story ”’ 
—‘Correct to a T”—‘“‘Coup de Jarnac ”’—‘ Cut his 
stick ’—“* Cut the loss ”—‘‘ Dark as black pigs ’’—‘‘ De 


mortuis nil nisi bonum ’”—‘ Dish of tea ’”—‘* Dogmatism 
is puppyism grown older ””—‘ Drug in the market ”’— 
“Entente cordiale” —‘“‘ Et tu, Brute!’ — “‘ Eternal 


feminine ”—‘* Every man has his price ’—‘‘ Every mickle 
makes a muckle”—“ Facts are stubborn things ”— 
“Fate of the Tracys”—‘ Father of his Country ’— 
“February fill dyke ”’—‘“‘ Feed the brute ”—“ First 
catch your hare ”—‘‘ Fortune favours fools ’”—‘‘ Fourth 
estate ’—‘‘ Get a wiggle on”—‘‘Go anywhere and do 
anything ”—“ God rest you merry ’”—‘‘ Going the round ”’ 
—‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ”—“‘ Humanum est errare ”’ 
—‘In puris naturalibus ’—‘ Kick the bucket ’’»—‘ Like 
the curate’s egg, good in parts”—‘‘ Lombard Street 
to a China orange ”’—‘ Lynch law ”—‘‘ Man in the 
moon ”’—‘ Man in the street””—‘‘ Month’s mind ”’— 
“Moral courage ”—‘‘ Mors janua vite ’’—‘‘ Mother of 
dead dogs ”—* Neither my eye nor my elbow ”—‘ Never 
Never Land ”—“ Never too late to mend ”—‘‘ Nom de 
guerre ’’—‘ Nom de plume ”—‘‘ Nose of wax”—‘O 





dear no ! ”—‘* Old ewe dressed lamb fashion.” 





C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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MUDIE'S 
BOOK SALE 


Saturday, 


Closes April 4. 


Catalogue of Books and Stationery at Sale Prices is 
now ready and will be sent post free to any address. 


There are reductions in every department in addition to those mentioned 

in the Catalogue, and many exceptional bargains can be secured by 

a visit to the showrooms, as under, during the sale. There are special 

reductions in Stationery and Library requisites, Statuettes in bronze, 

plaster, and terra cotta, a large assortment of framed and unframed 
pictures, and a few choice pieces of Japanese Ware, 


Only Addresses :-— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD. 


30-34, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
132, Kensington High St., London, W. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 














CLIFFORD’S INN. 





For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


sas 


} 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 


P INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 
Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Cenveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P&Q) Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 
By 8.8. “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 H.P. 
A. DALMATIA, VENICE, SICILY, &.... | A. 20-00 Dep 
By 8.8. ‘‘ MANTUA,” 11,600 tons, 15,000 H.P. 











B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.) May 16—24 Days 
0. “NORWEGIAN FJORDS ......ccsessssss- | Jun. 18—13 Days 
D.*WORWEGIAN FIORDS  ......seccssseeess Jun. 30—18 Days 
B. *NORWAY, DENMARK Jul. 17—18 Days 
FP. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, 66. ....-..csessssss- Ang. 7-24 Days 
@. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA| Sept, 5—30 Days 





Fares—A or G, from 25 Gns.; B or F, from 20 Gns.; 
C or D, from 12 Gus. ; EB, from 15 Gns. 


For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. 
P &0 Offices { Northumberland Gress’ vc | LONDON. 
<a d 























Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


71 and 72, King William Street, E.0. 


CHIEF 
4 114, Cannon Street, E.C. 
LONDON BRANCHES | 38, Cornhill, E.C. (Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.............. £30,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








THE ATESaEe xX & VU HM. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


Is published over FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post toall parte of the United Kingdom : For 
Three Months, 7s.; for Six Months, 14s.; for Twelve Months, 11. 8s. 
For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union, for 
Three Months, 7s. 6d. ; for Six Months, 15s. 3d. ; for Twelve Months 
ll 108, 6d., commencing from any date, payable in advance to E 


JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. E.C, 








THE A TSA it 2? 2 ee 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





5 Lines of Pearl.. ‘3 = + Fm e 3 by 
% » » (Half-Column) .. ee - 116 
A Column a me ne he - * 3 0 
A Page .. ee ; 9 9 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s., and 8d. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 

BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

Tus NATIONAL FLAG, 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 380, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 

(Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S STANDARD WORKS 





WALTER SICHEL 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. From New and Original Documents, 
together with an Appendix of Notes and Letters. ith a Coloured 
Portrait and numerous other Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. Library Edition, 21s. net. 











THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS. [Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. New Edition. 
5s. net. 

THE LATER YEARS OF CATHERINE DE MEDICi. Illustrated. 


15s. net. 


GATHERED LEAVES. From the Prose of Mary E. Coleridge. With 
a Memoir. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


REV. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


BURFORD PAPERS. Being Letters of Samuel Crisp to his Sister 
at and other Studies of a Century (1745-1845). Illustrated. 
7s 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM STUBBS, BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
1825-1901. Illustrated. Cheaper Edition. fx. net, 


FRANK A. MUMBY Co 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Numerous Portraits, 
Views, and Facsimiles. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIII. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY: and other Studies and 
Stories. 5s. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. The Correspondence of Lafcadio 




















5s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. By Elizabeth 
Bisland. - Illustrated. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. By | 
Elizabeth Bisland. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. In 11 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net each. 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRIMAC RIVERS. 
WALDEN; or, Life in the Woods. 

THE MAINE WOODS. 








CAPE COD. 

EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUMMER. | AUTUMN. | WINTER. 
EXCURSIONS. 

MISCELLANIES. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF HENRY DAVID THOREAU. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by F. B. Sanborn. With Portrait. 


SIR_ WILLIAM OSLER, M.D. F.R.S. 








A WAY OF LIFE. Cloth, 
MAN’S REDEMPTION OF MAN. ls. net 
SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. each. 


ROBERT S. RAIT, M.A. 


| 
THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, ist VISCOUNT 
| GOUGH, FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. 72 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


| SIR FREDERICK HAINES. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
| FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


| 
| LUSUS REGIUS. A volume of hitherto unpublished Autograph Works 


by King James I. VI. Illustrated. Edition limited to 250 copies. 
42s. net. 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES: Province of Canterbury. Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES: Province of York. Illustrated. 


63. net. 
ROYAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
ROYAL PALACES OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
POEMS OF MONTROSE AND ANDREW MARVELL. 2:. 67. 


net. 
D.LITT. (OXON), 


R. W. SETON WATSON, (“Scotus Viator”) 


MAXIMILIAN I. HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR. Illustrated. 52. 


net. 
CORRUPTION AND REFORM IN HUNGARY. 4:. 6d. net. 
THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION. 12:. 6d. net. 
THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Illustrated. 33s. 6d. net. 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 23. net. 
SLOVAK PEASANT ART MELODIES. With Coloured Illus- 


trations. ls. 6d. net. 


ABSOLUTISM IN CROATIA. Boards, 2s. net. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE enn een MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
- net. 


10s. 
PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. Second Edition, Revised. 6s. net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 83s. 6d. net. 

















| WILLIAM BLAKE. 10s. 6d. net. 
| THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 5s. net. 
Hearn with Henry Watkin. Edited by Milton Bronner. [Illustrated. | — ami ais ; — ee 


EDMOND G. A. HOLMES 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. 4s. 6d. net. (6th Impression.) 


THE CREED OF MY HEART, and Other Poems. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. 2:. 6d. net. (2nd Impression.) 





STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. LL.D. 





TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


G. M. TREVELYAN 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 15s. net. (5th Impression.) 


| THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


} 7s. 6d. net each. 








RT. HON. VISCOUNT MILNER, 6.C.B. 


THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE. 10s. 6d. net. (2nd Impression.) 


ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.R.S., &. 


OUTLINES OF EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, and with a Glossary. Illustrated. 12s 6d. net. 














CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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